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S?  Pnparfiof  wrifer  if  xoouid  be  to  teU  him  hie  Me.  If  he  reeoloed  to  venture  upon  the  dangeroue 
I?  mankind^fieither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter,  ff  he  telle  the  crimee 

^  if  he  teUe  them  qf  virtuee,  when  theg  ha^  any,  then  the  mob 
attache  him  mth  elander.  But  if  he  regarde  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  ektee,  and  then  he  may  go  on  eartess.— De  Fo*. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

■  O"  ' 

THE  EMBARRASSMENTS  OF  THE  MINISTRY. 

Parliament  is  to  meet  on  the  6th  of  February,  and 
:after  Christmas  all  politicians  will  be  busy  with  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  work  of  the  new  session.  The  work 
will  not  be  li^ht,  and  tbe  prospects  of  the  Ministry  are 
anfficiently  gloomy.  About  the  grandeur  of  the  pro- 
^amme  which  the  speech  from  the  throne  will  announce, 
we  need,  of  course,  have  no  manner  of  doubt — even  if 
we  judge  by  the  fragments  of  this  year’s  work  which 
still  remain  un^thered.  There  is  the  Ballot  Bill,  of 
■course.  There  is  the  Licensing  Bill ;  there  is  the  Mines 
Regulation  Bill ;  there  is  Mr  Goschen’s  important  Bill 
for  removing  the  existing  anomalies  in  local  taxation ; 
there  is  the  Irish  Education  Bill ;  and  there  will  also — 
beyond  all  manner  of  question — be  a  Sanitary  Reform 
Bill.  Here,  then,  are  six  great  measures,  to  pass  any 
one  of  which  would  render  a  session  fruitful — in  the 
Parliamentary  acceptation  of  the  word;  and  to  all  of 
which  the  Ministry  will,  before  the  session  has  fairly 
commenced,  stand  thoroughly  pledged.  Surely  a 
Ministry  which  thus  promises  oat  of  the  fulness  of  its 
heart — which,  like  the  prudent  housekeeper,  opens  its 
treasures  and  brings  forth  things  new  and  old — may 
claim  the  confidence  of  the  House,  and  may  beg  to  be 
met  in  a  fair  spirit,  and  not  to  be  fought  captiously. 
Each  and  all  of  its  positions  are  beyond  exception — if 
we  consent,  for  a  moment,  to  leave  out  of  sight  that 
terrible  Bill  of  Mr  Goschen's,  to  which  all  country 
gentlemen,  whether  to  the  left  or  to  the  right  of  Mr 
Speaker,  have  such  a  natural  and  rooted  objection.  The 
Ballot,  it  may  fairly  be  argued,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion.  The  licensing  question  is,  at  last,  ripe 
for  a  happy  compromise.  Sanitary  reform  and  the 
proper  regulation  of  mines  have  ceased  to  be — if  they 
ever  were — party  war  cries.  Nor  ought  an  educational 
measure  for  Ireland  to  present  any  difficulty,  if  met  in  a 
proper  spirit.  Only  let  the  Opposition  behave,  not  fac- 
tiously,  but  fairly  ;  above  all,  let  it  fight  openly,  and  not 
turn  Parliamentary  forms  into  treacherous  weapons ;  and 
the  course  of  the  session  ought  to  run  as  smoothly  as 
that  of  some  gentle  river  which  slowly  and  steadily 
seeks  the  great  ocean,  blessing  the  fields  between  whicn 
it  glides.  But  all  this  is  pretty  talk  for  after  dinner — 
and  good  for  nothing  else. 

For,  apart  from  its  regular  work,  the  Ministry  h\s,  at 
the  very  least,  three  dangerous  indictments  to  sustain. 
First  and  foremost — ^before  the  work  of  the  session 
has  even  commenced — it  will  be  asked  to  declare 
frankly  and  openly  whether  it  does  or  does  not  intend  | 
to  hand  over  the  education  of  Ireland  to  Cardinal 
Cullen  and  his  friends.  This  point  will  have  to  be 
boldly  met  or  boldly  deferred,  not  to  be  merely  blinked. 
There  is  indeed  some  reason  to  suspect  that  an  unholy 
pledge  exists — made  before  the  general  election  of  1868 
— in  virtue  of  which,  if  indeed  it  have  any  virtue,  the  I 
Education  Bill  for  Ireland  will  be  or  oi^ht  to  be  a  mea¬ 
sure  for  the  endowment  of  Roman  Catholic  schools. 
Whether  this  rumour  be  true,  or  whether  it  be  false,  the 
Government  will,  in  any  case,  stand  between  two  cross¬ 
fires.  The  Conservatives  will  vote  under  any  issue 


plumb  and  compactly.  But,  if  the  forthcoming  Irish 
Bill  is  to  bo  secular,  the  Conservatives  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  into  their  lobby  by  “  the  Pope’s  brass  band  if 
it  is  to  be  denominational,  by  the  Radical  meml^rs. 
In  either  case  much  exercise  on  Mr  Glyn’s  part  will 
be  needed  to  avert  ruin.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  avoid 
pitying  Mr  Gladstone  in  his  dilemma.  For,  whether  it 
be  true  or  not  that  Cardinal  Cullen  holds  the  pledge  of 
the  Liberals,  he  beyond  all  doubt  holds  the  pledge  of 
the  Conservatives.  And,  if  it  is  monstrous  that  tho 
Government  should  go  out  because  it  will  not  hand  Ire¬ 
land  over  to  the  priests,  it  would — on  abstract  principles 
of  justice — ^be  still  more  monstrous  that,  because  it  keeps 
its  pledge  to  the  Catholics,  it  should  be  displaced  by  a 
Government  at  any  rate  as  deeply  pledged  as  itself. 
Mr  Gladstone’s  course  on  this  point  is  clear,  if  ho 
only  have  the  courage  to  take  it.  To  boldly  bring  in 
a  secular  Bill  for  Ireland,  and  to  tell  the  Conservatives 
and  Irish  members  to  do  their  worst,  would  be  the 
openest  and  tho  wisest  policy.  But  Mr  Gladstone  is 
partial  to  half  measures,  and  his  ultramontane  leanings 
are  unhappily  notorious.  And  we  cannot  but  fear  that, 
before  a  fortnight  of  the  session  is  over,  Mr  Gathorno 
Hardy  and  Mr  Fawcett  will  have  led  out  of  tho 
opposition  lobby  a  majority  of  some  forty  or  fifty  against 
the  Government.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible,  to  deny  that 
the  Irish  Education  Bill  will  bo  the  crucial  question  of 
the  session.  And  sad  as  it  is  to  reflect  that  if  tho 
Government  is  beaten  it  will  probably  bo  beaten  by  an 
alliance  of  the  extreme  Liberals  with  tho  Opposition,  it 
none  the  less  is  clear  that  Irish  education  is  a  matter 
which  must  be  faced,  late  in  the  session  if  not  early  ;  and 
that  a  Government  which  does  not  face  it  boldly  has  no 
right  to  power. 

It  would,  however,  bo  fortunate  for  the  Treasury 
Bench  if  Irish  Education  were  its  only  thorn  in  tho 
flesh.  It  has  also  to  meet,  as  best  it  can,  an  attack 
upon  it  for  the  loss  of  the  Megcera;  and  another  for 
the  elevation  of  Sir  Robert  Collier  to  the  Privy^  Council. 
We  cannot  but  feel  that  neither  of  these  is  a  question  which 
ought  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  Ministry.  If  not  a  Govern¬ 
ment  of  all  the  talents,  tho  present  is,  at  any  rate,  a 
Government  of  all  the  virtues.  No  one  supposes  that 
the  Megcera  was  w’ilfully  sent  to  sea,  or  ventures  to  say 
that  the  appointment  of  the  Attorney- General  as  Judge 
of  Appeal  is  “a  job.”  The  loss  of  the  Megcera  is,  like 
the  loss  of  the  Captain,  a  thing  which  might  happen  to 
any  Cabinet.  It  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  happened  to 
Mr  Gladstone’s  Cabinet;  and  Mr  Gl^stone’s  enemies 
will,  no  doubt,  seek  to  draw  the  inference  that  an 
economical  Ministry  has  weighed  tho  probable  loss  of  a 
few  lives  against  the  certain  loss  of  a  few  halfpence,  and 
has  been  cruelly  deceived  by  fortune  s  i^ny.  And, 
similarly,  because  the  appoiutment  of  Sir  It.  Collier 
violates  the  spirit  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  represent  it  as  a  job.  On  each  of  these 
points  the  Government  really  deserves  our  sympathy. 
On  each,  however,  it  will  have  a  shrewd  encounter.  In¬ 
deed,  it  has  already— with  pardonable  astuteness — 


appointment  it  will  have  to  lace  as  oesc  ii  may.  xne 
verdict  in  this  latter  case  will  almost  entirely  depend 
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Gljn  will  be  taxed  to  his  utmost  to  keep  the  dwindliug 
majority  in  order. 

The  kindly  fortune  which  has  preserved  the  Prince  of 
Wales  for  the  nation,  has  but  the  more  embarrassed  the 
Ministry.  Had  the  illness,  with  his  recovery  from 
which  we  are  all  now  busy,  removed  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  from  us,  party  differences  would,  for  a  while,  have 
been  forgotten.  A  Regency  Bill  would  have  been 
inevitable.  A  fitting  provision  would  have  had  to  be 
made  for  the  future  King  of  England,  and  for  the  other 
infant  children  of  bis  Royal  Highness.  And,  these 
necessary  measures  over,  the  House,  shocked  and 
alarmed  at  the  sad  accident  which  had  bereft  the  nation 
of  its  heir  to  the  throne,  would  have  forgotten  all  party 
disputes,  and  have  set  to  work  over  Sanitary  Reform 
with  a  zeal  and  an  energy  worthy  of  its  cause.  Now, 
Sanitary  Reform  will  present  itself,  not  as  an  imperative 
necessity,  but  as  a  heavy  and  inglorious  labour, 
dangerous  to  the  vested  interests  of  the  rich,  and  chiefiy 
designed  to  benefit  the  poor ;  while  a  proposal  to  enlarge 
an  income  which,  although  miserably  inadequate  to  the 
position  which  we  expect  his  Royal  Highness  to  main¬ 
tain,  is  yet  very  large,  will  meet  with  a  few  openly 
hostile  critics,  and  with  many  lukewarm  and  indifferent 
supporters.  The  recovery  of  the  Prince  is  matter  of 
national  congratulation.  But  we  shall  not  be  misunder¬ 
stood  when  we  point  out  that  the  happy  event  over 
which  th*e  whole  nation  is  rejoicing,  is  in  no  way 
calculated  to  diminish  the  embarrassments  of  the 
Ministry. 

Mr  Gladstone  will  have,  then,  to  steer  [his  vessel 
through  dangerous  breakers.  The  whole  matter,  how¬ 
ever,  is  one  of  seamanship,  and  good  seamanship  may  still 
save  the  hull  without  even  the  sacrifice  of  a  Jonah.  Mr 
Cardwell,  we  presume,  will  go.  The  Speaker’s  chair 
is  the  natural  place  for  that  Nestor  of  old  traditions,  of 
whom  it  has  so  happily  been  said  that  he  differs  from  his 
avowed  model.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  only  in  this,  that  Peel’s 
caution  was  exceeded  by  his  ability.  If,  however,  Mr 
Cardwell  is  to  take  the  chair  at  the  future  merry  meetings 
of  our  legislators,  a  successor  will  have  to  be  found  for 
him  at  the  War  Office.  If  the  choice  is  wisely  made,  it 
will  greatly  strengthen  the  Ministry.  The  re-accession 
of  Mr  Trevelyan  to  its  ranks,  and  his  appointment  to  an 
office  for  which  he  is  peculiarly  fitted,  would  build  for 
Mr  Gladstone  a  perfect  tower  of  strength,  and,  indeed,  a 
Ministry  which  is  weakened  by  Mr  Cardwell’s  loss  must 
be  in  serious  plight  for  lack  of  strength.  But  if  in  Mr 
Cardwell  Mr  Gladstone  will  not  lose  either  a  Rupert  in 
debate  or  a  Cromwell  in  committee,  he  will  none  the  less 
lose  the  man  of  all  men  whom  he  could  at  such  a  junc¬ 
ture  least  spare, — the  one  who  best  knows 

qui  molles  adtius,  quee  mollia  tempora  fandi. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  a  Government  of  all  the  virtues 
should  but  live  upon  sufferance.  It  is  sad  to  think  that 
a  Liberal  Government  should  have  to  manoeuvre  for  bare 
life.  None  the  less  it  is  clear  that  for  the  next  session 
Mr  Gladstone’s  tenure  of  office  will  depend  upon  his 
management,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  have  to  add,  upon  his 
tact.  He  will  have  to  temporise  and  to  delay.  The  Irish 
Education  Bill  and  the  Local  Taxation  Bill  can,  perhaps, 
afford  to  wait  a  little.  If  wise,  Mr  Gladstone  will,  for 
the  first  half  of  the  session,  refuse  either  to  introduce 
them  or  to  answ’er  any  questions  about  them,  until  other 
and  more  urgent  matters  have  been  settled.  Thus  far 
two  great  difficulties  will  have  been  shelved,  and — if  the 
Royal  Commission  w'hich  is  sitting  upon  the  loss  of  the 
Mtgcera  understands  its  duty — a  third  difficulty  will 
be  shelved  with  them.  Tne  Ballot  Bill  ought  to 
be  pressed  first  and  foremost.  Its  treatment  in  the 
Upper  House  will  probably  bo  such  that  all  the  spare 
wrath  of  the  Commons  will  be  diverted  from  the 
Cabinet,  and  will  fall  full  on  the  Peers.  If— at  this 


THE  SPANISH  REPUBLICAN  MANIFESTO. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  document  so  sound  in  its  views, 
so  keen  in  its  criticism,  and  so  honourable  in  its  senti* 
ments  as  the  recent  manifesto  of  the  Spanish  RepublL 
cans  makes  its  appearance.  In  these  days  when  finesso 
and  indecision  preside  over  the  fortunes  of  France,  when 
Germany  is  ruled  by  a  feudalism  that  weighs  like  a  night¬ 
mare  on  the  development  of  that  noble  country,  when  reli¬ 
gious  animosity  and  race  hate  are  sapping  the  vital 
strength  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  when  in  Spain  itself 
the  impossible  coalitions  of  reactionary  Cabinets  succeed 
one  another  with  a  rapidity  which  is  the  symptom  and 
the  consequence  of  their  inherent  delusiveness  and 
falsity,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  vigorous  statesman¬ 
ship  that  so  powerful  and  cogent  a  composition  as  the* 
one  that  has  just  been  issued  with  such  illustrious  signa¬ 
tures  as  those  of  Roque  Barcia  and  Emilio  Castelar, 
Estanislao  Figueras  and  Fernando  Garrido,  Jose  Maria 
Orense,  and  Francisco  Pi  y  Margall. 

It  is  in  view  of  the  suspension  of  the  Cortes,  perhaps 
on  the  verge  of  their  dissolution,  that  the  leaders  and 
members  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  Spanish  Parlia¬ 
ment  feel  themselves  called  on  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  judgment  of  their  electors  and  mandato¬ 
ries  an  account  of  their  conduct  during  a  legislative 
period  as  rich  in  noisy  quarrels  as  it  was  poor  in  bene¬ 
ficial  results.  They  remind  the  electoral  body  of  the 
true  character  of  the  general  elections  which  took  place 
in  the  spring  of  the  year.  It  was  the  first  opportunity 
which  the  Spanish  nation  had  for  expressing  its  opinion 
upon  that  vote  of  the  Constituent  Cortes  which  had 
called  a  foreign  family  to  the  throne  of  Spain. ^  And 
yet  when  there  was  the  greatest  necessity  for  the  impar¬ 
tiality  of  the  authorities  as  well  as  the  greatest  necessity 
for  the  observance  of  law — when  the  nature  of  the  esta¬ 
blished  institutions  courselled  the  greatest  liberty  in  the 
exercise  of  the  popular  sovereignty — the  Government 
and  its  satellites,  not  satisfied  with  the  excessive  influ¬ 
ence  which  the  vicious  administrative  organisation  of  the 
country  allowed  them  to  exercise,  recurred  to  the  worst- 
violences  of  the  ancient  regime  which  had  so  often 
brought  the  State  to  the  brink  of  ruin  and  anarchy. 
The  unconstitutional  conduct  of  the  men  at  the  head  of 
affairs  during  the  electoral  period  imposed  upon  the 
Republican  representatives  the  duty  of  exposing  the 
malpractices  which  had  influenced  so  many  elections ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which  beset  their 
endeavours  to  obtain  justice,  the  persistence  of  their 
efforts  and  the  goodness  of  their  cause  were  crowned 
with  success  in  many  signal  and  scandalous  instances. 

As  soon  as  the  scrutiny  into  the  impugned 
had  been  completed,  the  Republican  representatives  had 
not  shrunk  from  bringing  the  question  of  the  monareby 
before  the  Cortes.  They  formally  moved ^  the  ^ 

the  Thirty-third  Article  of  the  Constitution,  which  the 
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predominant  inflaence  of  Don  Juan  Prim  had  imposed  that  the  traditional  obstacle  opposed  to  the  beneficial 
upon  his  creatures  in  the  Constituent  Cortes,  but  which  government  of  the  nation  itself  was  not  so  much  to  bo 
there  was  no^  reason  for  believing  had  been  ratified  by  sought  in  the  ancient  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  as  in  tho 
tlie  real  choice  of  the  sovereigpa  people.  The  right  of  very  nature  of  the  monarchical  institutions  which  every 
the  Republican  deputies  to  raise  this  important  question  dynasty  represents.  The  authors  of  tho  manifesto  pro- 
was  plain.  The  fundamen^  Spanish  Code  contained  ceed  to  deliver  a  telling  philippic  against  the  monarchy  of 
none  of  those  arbitrary  limitations  by  which  it  has  been  Don  Amadeo,whom  they  accuse  of  apeing  with  his  foreign 
end^voured  in  the  codes  of  other  nations  to  set  a  and  upstart  kingship  the  utmost  absolutist  froaksof  the 
particular  form  of  government  beyond  the  reach,  by  ancient  royalism  that  was  so  long  rooted  in  the  country^ 
forbidding  the  exercise  of  rational  discussion*.  The  and  was  surrounded  by  all  the  splendours  of  tradition^ 
manifesto  here  enters  into  an  eloquent  expositio^^of  the  In  eloquent  contrast  to  tho  inherent  evils  of  monarchy,, 
right  of  free  discussion  of  every  subject  whiqh  can  several  paragraphs  are  consecrated  to  the  eulogium  of 
^gitimately  pertain  to  the  welfare  of  the  State  or  the  Parliamentary  institutions.  The  present  condition  of  all 
individual.  EspeciaUy  where  universal  sufiBrage  exists,  legislation  is  passed  in  review,  and  sten^yveritioised  anti 
the  nation,  let  sophists  talk  as  they  choose,  only  tern-  condemned.  “We  require  a  national  policy!”  are  almost 
porarily  delegates  its  sovereign  functions  and  recovers  the,  concluding  words;  qf  the  manifeslg,  '‘and  we  are 
them  in  th^r  plenitude  from  the  moment  of  the  opening  falling  ^to  the  ancicut  lyutini^  Wp  require  assurance 
of  the  elections.  Notwithstanding  the  clearness  of  their  for  the  rights  o|  thp.,in(£^^uah,^9i^-tho  sovereignty  of 
right,  the  Republican  representatives  were  quickly  com-  the  people,  and  the^riifciplOf  .of  .association  is  arbitra- 
polled  to  experience  the  truth  of  that  maxim  which  rily  restricted'  and  the  eiccio^  right  is  scandaU 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  Republican  patriot,  ously  infringed.  We  require  tho  separation  of  tho 
that  there  is  absolute  imeompatibility  between  real  de-  Church  from  the  State,  and  the  projects  for  ecclesias- 
mocracy  and  eveiy  form  of  permanent  and  hereditary  tical  reforms  continue  locked  up  in  the  bosom  of 
power.  Their  arguments  were  met  by  formal  quibbles  Parliamentary  commissions.  We  require  the  adminis- 
and  their  earnestness  frustrated  by  factiousness  and  tration  of  justice  to  be  brought  into  concord  with  tho 
despotic  clamour.  requirements  of  right  law,  and  the  institution  of  tho 

In  this  incisive  manner  the  Republican  deputies  relate  jury  still  lies  in  the  ancient  oblivion.  We  requiro 
the  principal  features  of  the  discussions  in  which  they  a  public  administrative  service  independent  of  every 
have  taken  part.  On  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  party  consideration ;  and  never  did  favouritism,  nepotism. 
Church  to  the  State  they  gladly  seize  the  opportunity  of  the  voracity  of  the  governing  factions,  reach  such  a 
placing  on  record  the  position  which  they  have  deliber-  scandalous  extreme.  We  require  a  financial  policy  which 
ately  resolved  to  assume.  In  times  of  confusion  between  will  bring  expenditure  down  to  the  level  of  income,  and 
the  true  limits  of  the  Church  and  the  State,  in  times  which  will  carry  out  the  severe  economy  demanded  by 
when  the  clergy  was  a  political  power,  it  is  easy  to  the  penury  of  the  public  treasury  and  the  decay  of  tho 
understand  bow  the  right  of  controlling  the  develop-  public  credit ;  we  require  this  great  necessity  wi»h  tbo 
ment  of  the  Church  has  been  claimed  by  kings  and  utmost  urgency,  for  bankruptcy,  utter  bankruptcy, 
peoples.  But,  according  as  the  Church  separates  itself  stares  us  in  the  face ;  and  the  public  disorder  increase's, 
from  the  State,  it  is  necessary  for  the  consecration  of  and  the  deficit  increases,  and  the  debt  increases,  and  tho 
religious  liberty  that  the  sacred  right  of  association  taxes  increase.  We  require  the  organisation  of  the  army 
should  be  fully  recoguised.  If  some  consider  this  the  on  the  principles  of  science  and  experience,  and  Cabinets 
defence  of  a  privilege,  the  Republicans  must  consider  it  and  Congresses  continue  to  slumber  as  if  there  had  been 
the  defence  of  a  right.  If  some  suppoi’t  it  because  it  is  no  transformation  of  military  conditions  throughout  the 
their  interest,  the  Republicans  must  support  it  because  it  world.  All  the  gains  of  tho  revolution  arc  wounded  to 
is  their  ideal  and  their  principle.  In  order  that  not  the  the  death,  all  reforms  arc  indefinitely  postponed.  Iii 
slightest  shade  of  doubt  or  uncertainty  may  remain  as  exchange  we  have  all  the  old  evils, — court  and  courtiers, 
to  the  real  meaning  of  these  professions,  it  is  explicitly  closets  and  unparliamentary  ministries,  military  oligarch* 
added  that  no  religious  association  must  aspire  to  any  ism,  cormpted  elections,  bankrupt  budgets,  slavery, 
privilege  before  the  laws,  nor  for  any  assistance  from  the  — even  that  poisonous  shadow,  which  envenoms  all  our 
civil  power  for  the  compulsory  enforcement  of  obliga-  policy.” 

tions  whose  only  source  and  only  sanction  must  be  the  This  is  a  terrible  condemnation,  and  unhappily  only 
individual  conscience.  Religious  association,  based  upon  too  just.  The  Republicans  of  Spain  perceive  the  evils 
any  kind  of  physical  coercion,  must  be  opposed  by  every  of  toe  country  and  have  tho  courage  to  expose  them. 
consistent  Republican.  To  assail  religious  association.  The  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  they  may  have  tho 
based  upon  conscientious  conviction,  would  be  to  give  a  opportunity  they  seek  for  the  execution  of  the  reforms 
death-blow  to  Republican  freedom.  for  which  they  have  pleaded  so  boldly  and  so  well.  Even 

An  interesting  section  of  the  manifestois  the  part  which  since  the  publication  of  their  manifesto  ano^er  crisis  has 
refers  to  the  recent  suspension  of  the  sittings  of  the  Cortes  occurred  in  the  wretched  system  of  tho  ^ual  govern* 
by  a  Royal  decree  suddenly  produced  by  the  Prime  Minister  Daent.  These  crises  must  be  ended  some  time. 

Malcampo,  at  the  moment  when,  according  to  all  ordi-  _ _ 

nary  calculations,  the  Ministry  should  have  resigned. 

The  Republicans  complain  that  after  eighteen  hours  of  GRANT  DUFF’S  ELGIN  SPEECH, 

debate,  and  when  the  deputies  were  just  about  to  vote  the 

definitive  proposition,  “suddenly  arose  the  silent  chief  **  What  I  am  anxious  to  sec,  but  do  not  see,”  said  ifr* 
of  a  Parliamentary  Government  to  declare  the  suspension  Grant  DufiT  in  his  speech  to  his  constituents  on  AV  ednea* 
of  the  Cortes  in  the  very  midst  of  its  deliberations,  day  last,  “  is  not  any  particular  action  on  the  part  of  the 
thus  renewing  those  spectacles  of  sad  recollection,  so  Government,  but  a  desire  in  tho  Liberal  party^  to^mako 
often  invoked  to  legitimate  the  continual  revolutions  of  the  Government  lead  it  in  a  particular  direction.^  lit 
Spain.”  It  was  in  this  manner  that  public  opinion  was  so  saying  Mr  Grant  Duff  doubtless  speaks  tho  mind  of 
rewarded  for  its  generous  confidence  that  power  was  to  the  Cabinet.  Probably  tho  thing  of  all  others  whieU 
be  lost  and  won  in  the  Parliaments  and  not  in  the  ante-  the  Government  is  anxious  for  just  now  is  that  soino 
rooms,  in  the  tribune  of  the  Congress  and  not  in  the  great  question,  like  the  Irish  Church  Question,  or  creri 
Royal  closet.  “  When  on  that  morning,”  continues  the  tho  Army  Question,  should  take  possession  of  the  pubhe 
manifesto,  “  we  saw  on  the  one  side  the  Radical  Liberals  mind  ;  and  that  it  may  thus  be  able  to  retrieve  ifcd  short- 
sustaining  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  on  comings  by  taking  the  management  of  this  questioo,  ana 
the  other  side  the  reactionaries  beaten,  but  covering  obtain  cr^it  for  leading  whore  it  only  follows,  ror 
their  rout,  as  so  often  before  by  the  intervention  of  such  a  course  Mr  Gladstone  and  Bomo  of  his  associates 
the  Crown,  we  uttered  the  words  which  summarised  the  are  particularly  well  adapted,  and  if  a  distinct  lii»  of 
argument  of  all  our  debates  in  the  last  sovereign  policy — no  matter  what  could  be  nmrked  out  for  theta 
Assembly,  the  words  which  expressed  the  idea  latent  in  by  the  popular  will,  thev  would  obtain  new  hfe  in  lieu  o 
the  breasts  of  all,  even  of  those  who  remained  silent,  the  speedy  extinction  that  now  threatens  them.  W.iHL 
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not  the  nation  hare  pity  on  them  and  say  how  it  wishes 
its  leaders  to  lead  it  ? 

The  sentence  we  have  quoted,  however,  is,  we  suspect, 
nearly  the  only  one  in  which  Mr  Grant  Duff  is  a  correct 
spokesman  for  the  Government  of  which  he  is  by  ability, 
though  not  by  rank  or  influence,  a  leading  member.  We 
dare  not  hope  that  his  speech,  a  very  able  and,  in  *the 
main,  a  very  wise  speech,  is  in  any  way  authoritative. 
It  is  merely, — as  indeed,  he  himself  says, — as  the  member 
for  Elgin,  and  not  as  a  member  of  the  Administration, 
that  he  indirectly  caUs  for  agitation  respecting  the 
reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  other  important  measures. 
When  a  man  says  **  storms  will  arise,  tf  reforms  are  not 
set  about,**  and  says  it  in  the  terms  used  by  Mr 
Duff,  ho  shows  that  he  wants  the  reforms.  .Doubtless 
Mr  Duff  does  want  them.  If  he  can  only  convince  Mr 
Gladstone  and  the  other  statesmen  who  are  yet  in 
bondage  to  Whig  traditions,  which  are  worse  than  Tory 
traditions,  to  enter  upon  these  reforms,  there  will  be  no 
need  for  unstatesmanlike  lamentations  over  a  party  that  j 
docs  not  ^*make  the  Government  lead  it.**  Perhaps, 
however,  the  party  is  doing  more  than  Mr  Duff.  Much 
confusion  certainly  prevails  at  present.  No  single  topic, 
or  no  single  group  of  topics,  has  yet  taken  hold  of  the 
public  mind.  Liberals  are  divided  against  Liberals  on 
somo  important  questions,  while  the  extreme  Radicals 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Conservatives  on  the  other  are 
also  in  a  state  of  disruption  ;  and,  if  Parliament  repre¬ 
sents  the  country,  we  ought  in  the  next  session 
to  see  as  many  factions,  Left,  Right,  Centre,  | 
Left  Centre,  Right  Centre,  and  the  rest,  as  occur 
in  the  French  National  Assembly.  But  out  of 
chaos  order  will  arise  in  England  sooner  than 
in  France,  and  we  shall  doubtless  not  have  long  to  wait 
before  there  is  only  one  broad  division  between  the 
gi'cat  mass  of  politick  thinkers, — all  friends  of  progress 
tx;ing  on  one  side,  all  friends  of  retrogression  on  the 
other.  W’'hether  or  no  Mr  Gladstone's  Government  is 
prepared  to  devote  itself  heartily  to  the  cause  of  pro¬ 
gress,  Mr  Grant  Duff  gives  some  tokens  of  the  side  on 
which  he  is  likely,  as  he  did  before  he  wore  the  chains 
of  office,  to  place  himself. 

As  regards  foreign  affairs  and  the  homo  affairs  neces¬ 
sarily  connected  with  them,  matters  on  which  he  has 
alw’ays  been  a  safe' guide,  Mr  Grant  Duff  again  speaks 
very  wisely.  Ho  referred  lovingly  to  Cobden  and  called 
attention  to  the  good  w'ork  that  has  been  done  by  the 
Cobden  Club.  What  he  said  about  taxation  was  tho¬ 
roughly  in  harmony  with  a  very  able  essay  just  pub- 
li.shed  by  the  Cobden  Club,  to  w’hich  we  have  referred 
in  another  column.  But  Mr  Grant  Duff  goes  further 
than  it  concerns  Professor  Cliffo  Leslie  to  go  in  the 
handling  of  his  special  subject.  Admitting  that  direct 
taxation  is  a  loss  evil  than  indirect  taxation,  we  cannot 
hope  materially  to  lessen  either  unless  some  great  change 
can  be  effected  in  international  relationships.  Perhaps  it 
is  too  much  to  believe  that  there  will  be  much  speedy 
change  in  the  general  aspect  of  European  affairs,  or  much 
real  diminution  of  that  system  of  huge  armaments  which 
is  almost  tho  chief  curse  of  the  world  nowadays,  in¬ 
volving  constant  evil  by  the  waste  of  immense  capital,  in 
■money  and  muscle,  that  is  diverted  from  healthy  use,  and 
threatening  greater  evil  from  time  to  time  by  the 
facilities  it  affords  for  ruinous  wars  like  that  of  last  year. 
But  England  is  not  Europe.  England’s  best  policy  was 
clearly  set  forth  by  Cobden.  Mr  Grant  Duff  does  well  in 
calling  upon  us  to  heed  the  w  ords  of  the  half- forgotten  pro¬ 
phet.  The  panic-mongering  of  last  spring  did  good  in  so 
far  as  it  helped  us  to  begin  —  though  yet  has  only 
begun — a  scheme  of  army  reform.  It,  or  the  like 
of  it,  will  do  harm,  if  it  offer  any  hindrance  to  that 
peaceable  policy  which  Cobden  enforced.  Let  us  retrench 
more  and  more  in  military  matters.  Let  us  obtain  a 
thoroughly  good  machinery  of  soldiership — if  without 
any  standing  army  at  all,  all  the  better — for  defensive 
purposes.  But  let  us  resolve  altogether  to  avoid  inter¬ 
ference  with  foreign  affairs  at  the  sword’s  point.  Let  us 
show  what  sort  of  a  nation  w’O  can  be  on  peace  principles. 
Thereby,  we  shall  increase  our  power  with  the  nations  of 


Europe ;  we  shall  streng^en  the  resources,  and  lessen  the 
waste  of  resources,  at  home.  If  we  must  interfere  with 
other  countries,  let  us  interfere  with  reasonable  argu¬ 
ments,  the  reason  of  which  can  be  exhibited  their 
success  at  home,  not  with  such  military  threats  as, 
however  we  may  try  to  make  them  strong,  will  be 
rendered  impoteBt4>y  tbe  fact  that  the  military  forces 
of  other  nations  must  be  far  g^reater  than  our  own. 
Diplomacy,  not  war,  should  be  our  method ;  but 
then,  of  course,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  alt^  our 
system  of  diplomacy,  so  that,  instead  of  being,  as  now, 
the  clumsy  relic  of  an  institution  for  provoking  war,  it 
shall  be  a  powerful  engine  of  peace.  Mr  Grant  Duff 
;  spoke  well,  and  his  words  should  act  as  a  stimulus  to  a 
great  and  very  urgent  reform  when  he  said,  “  I  firmly 
believe  that,  if  our  diplomatic  service  were  considered 
a  matter  of  first-class  national  concern,  were  considered 
as  of  at  least  as  much  importance  as  either  the  army  or 
the  navy,  and  if  it  were  worked  in  aU  respects  as  the 
exigencies  of  1871,  as  distinguished  from  those  of 
1771,  require,  no  question  in  which  we  are  interested 
under  any  ta^ty  engagement  would  ever  be  allowed  to 
reach  the  stage  when  war  is  inevitable,  while  the  chances 
of  any  difference  between  European  nations  coming  to  a 
war  would  be  indefinitely  diminished.** 

If,  in  his  Elgin  speech,  Mr  Grant  Duff  shows  himself 
once  more  as  a  very  good  disciple  of  Cobden,  his  dis- 
cipleship  is  not,  however,  in  all  points  to  be  commended. 
Cobden  cannot  be  too  highly  praised  for  the  good  work 
that  he  did  and  began.  None  who  wisely  follow  him  can 
go  far  wrong.  But  it  is  nothing  better  than  Toryism  to 
be  an  unreasoning  Cobdenite ;  and  Mr  Grant  Duff  seems 
inclined  to  be  that.  Cobden’s  great  service  to  the  cause 
of  free  trade  was  a  great  service  to  the  whole  nation ; 
but  it  was  especially  a  service  to  the  manufacturing 
interest,  as  represent^  by  the  masters,  not  the  men ;  and 
if  the  manufacturers’  interest  is  better  worth  advancing 
than  the  landlords’  interest,  it  is  still  not  to  be  regarded 
as  the  sole  interest  of  the  whole  nation.  There  is  an 
element  of  obstructive  Conservatism  in  tho  Cobdenism 
of  the  present  day,  and  the  Manchester  school  has  come 
to  be  nearly  as  much  the  representative  of  the  oligsurchy 
of  wealth  as  the  school  to  which  it  opposed  itself  is  tbe 
representative  of  the  oligarchy  of  rank.  Mr  Grant  Duff 
seems  to  be  a  Cobdenite  of  that  sort,  and  accordingly  he 
sets  himself  against  all  the  reforms  that  go  below  the 
surface  on  which  Cobden  worked.  It  is  a  poor  answer 
to  the  demands  of  a  growing  section  of  the  English 
people,  for  a  thorough  reorganisation  of  our  land  laws  to 
say,  “  Mr  Cobden  would  have  had  no  sympathy  with  such 
foolish  dreams  as  this ;  **  and  though  tho  wording  of  the 
gospel  is  neat,  no  one  should  be  misled  by  the  fallacy 
contained  in  Mr  Grant  DuflTs  announcement  that  “  the 
first  and  great  political  commandment  of  the  hour  is— 
make  the  people  rich ;  and  the  second — make  them 
intelligent.” 


CONSTITUTIONAL  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  THE 


RED  IMAN. 


The  prop>er  treatment  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the 
United  States — a  question  not  without  interest  for  us, 
who  are  charged  with  the  guardianship  of  so  many 
uncivilised  races  in  various  parts  of  the  world — is  the 
leading  topic  of  the  Report  just  presented  to  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  From  being  undisputed 
owners  of  a  continent,  the  American  Indians  have  now 
sunk  into  mere  pensioners  of  the  Federal  Government, 
dependent  on  its  bounty  for  the  very  means  of  existence. 
They  are  still  numerous  and  brave  enough,  indeed,  to 
impart  a  sense  of  danger  to  the  wild  frontiers-raen  who 
are  everywhere  encroaching  on  their  domain,  as  well  as 
to  oppose  obstacles  to  the  construction  of  means  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  and  to 
give  employment  to  a  considerable  body  of  troops  in 
keeping  them  in  order.  But  this  they  are  able  to  do 
only  through  the  forbearance  of  the  Federal  authonti^ 
The  entire  number  of  the  Indians  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  estimate 
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Soi^A®A  .°,f  the  Interior  does  not  exceed  progress  of  the  Indians  both  in  education  and  agrlcul- 

^1,000  8  uls.  Of  these,  Alaska  contains  about  7 5,000.  ture  has  b  ;en  encoararinir. 

The  total  Indian  population,  therefore,  of  the  United  « 

States  proper,  of  the  immense  region,  that  is,  lying  j  snorts  of  President  Grant  for  the  welfare  of  the 
between  the  British  possessions  on  the  north  and  Mexico  confined  to  a  mere  improvement 


between  the  British  possessions  on  the  north  and  Mexico  confined  to  a  mere  improvement 

on  the  south,  does  not  quite  amount  to  a  quarter  of  a  “machinery  invented  by  his  predecessors.  Ho  has 

million.  Their  relation,  too,  towards  the  American  a  scheme  for  the  gradual  elevation  of  the 

Government  is  a  peculiar  one.  They  are  neither  citizens  ^  equality  with  the  whites,  and  their  ultimate 

nor  subjects,  nor  are  they  exactly  aliens.  The  Government  a  Republican  system  of  the  Union, 

guarantees  to  them  the  sole  possession  of  “reservations,”  ^ohas  already  taken  steps  for  the  realisation  of 

—extensive  tracts  of  land  from  which  it  undertakes  to  i?!®  scheme.  West  pf  the  States  of  Arkansas  and 
exclude  all  whites — and  in  return  they  resign  all  claim  to  south  of  Kansas,  there  lies  a  wide  tract 

the  rest  of  the  country.  It  also  pays  them  fixed  annui-  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 

ties  during  good  behaviour,  supplies  them  with  clothing,  together.  Over  the  greater  part  of  this 

seed  corn,  tools  and  implements,  and  undertakes  to  keep  is  of  excellent  qua  ity  well  watered  and 

markets  open  for  their  accommodation.  The  several  t'^^bered  and  capable  of  repaying  the  toil  of  the  husband- 


tribes  are  in  various  stages  of  civilisation,  but  they  rai.sed  rotnms.  A  small  ^rtion  is  mountainous, 

last  year  agricultural  produce  valued  at  about  2,000,0001.  "e  known  to  be  rich  m  co£,  and  are 

cwlin...  .n.1  Q  0.7A  n..«:i. _ .ii. _ J _ j.._: _ believed  to  contain  other  valuable  minerals.  Thisrouiou 


sterling;  and  8,920  pupils  were  in  attendance  during  pe‘‘evea  lo  contain  otiier  vamanie  minerals,  lliis region 

the  year  in  216  schools.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  they  “  distinctively  as  the  Indian  Territory,  Iw.ng  a 

_  •  • _ _  •  •  ^  reservation  for  Indians  who.  thono^h  Rtill  livinnr  m 


J  — —  W  .A.V  fT  4XX  VXXk&C9  UJLXC»  U  ULl^V  ••  #•  T  *1  •  t  Al  1  1*11  !•  •  • 

are  giving  encouraging  evidence  of  progress.  The  for  I“dians  who  though  still  living  in 

“  reservations  ”  on  which  they  are  settled  a^unt  to  the  A 

enormous  a^irreirate  of  92si73  «o„»ro  o,ilo.  no  P^sent  only  about  60,000,  being  one  person  to  every 


enormous  aggregate  of  228,473  square  miles,  an  area  P*'^°.° 

nearly  double  that  of  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  f  Presidout  has 

Ireland  together,  being  about  550  acres  to  each  man,  ^  ’‘  f 

woman,  and  child  in  the  tribes.  But  extensive  as  arc  f 

these  re.served  lands,  they  are  insufficient  as  hunting  «>e  janous  tribes  or  nations  inhabiting  the  territory 

rrroundsfortheTndmon  TlJd  tbnn  nil  form  oo«ooWb„o  assembled  about  twelve  months  ago  at  a  place  called 


T»;i: _ _  au  Hi*  1-1  ttaftcmuicti  auout  twelve  moiuus  ago  at  a  pmee  caiicu 

tract  thpv  niio-Tit  TiftrHurta  off*  ®^®  ^  P*®  Ocmnlgee  to  deliberate  on  the  formation  of  a  Confedera- 

«r:iA  1®*^  space  enoug  ®  tion  among  themselves  and  the  adoption  of  a  Republican 


wHd  Hnffolfi  o«7^fr  ^  •  1  r  A  •  iT  I  A  u  •  ^^ong  themselves  and  the  adoption  of  a  Republican 

®^\®"  animals  of  the  chase,  but  being  Constitution  modelled  on  that  of  the  United  Stated  After 


j'AT  A  •  At.  *1.  •  v'wiiBbii-ui-xuu  moueiieu  ou  mau  oi  tue  uuiieu  ouilcb.  zAiter 

scattered  in  different  regions  the  game  is  becoming  ^  protracted  and  very  inten  3sting  session  they  agreed 

bn„T.l  tT  “Pon  tho  draft  ofa  Constitution,  according  to  which  the 

hansted.  Unless  the  tnbes  therefore,  can  be  induced  to  ^  . 

apply  themselves  in  earnest  to  a^cnlture,  vast  as  are  oonsisting  of  a  legislature,  an  executive,  an.l  a 

their  reservatmns,  the  day  of  their  final  disappearance  j„aiciary.  The  Legislature  is  to  be  composed  of  two 
cannot  bo  far  distant  The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  "Houses,-a  Senate,  representing  the  soverkl  tribes,  each 
their  permanently  settling  down  is  thp  attachment  to  ^f  which  is  to  be  entitled  to  one  momber ;  and  a  House  of 
tlieirtribalcustomof  holding  the  soil  in  common.  But,  Representatives,  having  one  member  for  every  five 
as  we  have  seen,  they  have  made  a  start  in  agricd-  h„^ared  of  the  population.  All  tho  members  must  bo 

rnt*A  OTt/i  TnA  r\'r  v\^Ar\AC«ACi  ta  atta'm  .XA  __  __ 


ture,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  proposes  to  offer 
them  fresh  inducements,  in  the  shape  ot  both  prizes  and 


them  fresh  inducements,  in  the  shape  oi  both  prizes  and 
fines,  for  a  further  step  in  advance. 

It  is  not  alone  by  its  anxiety  to  induce  the  tribes  to 


Indians;  so  also  must  be  the  governor,  judges,  and 
territorial  officers.  In  pursuance  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  interesting  Convention  tho  President  recommended 
to  Congress  last  session  that  the  Indian  Territory  should 


settle  down  steadily  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  that  be  erected  into  wbat  is  technically  called  a  Territory  of 
the  present  American  Administration  has  shown  that  it  the  United  States,  tho  legal  effect  of  which  would  ba  tc 
takes  an  enlightened  view  of  its  duty  towards  the  declare  the  Indians  inhabiting  it  citizens  of  tho  Union; 
Indians,  and  honestly  desires  to  act  up  to  it.  Between  and,  of  course,  thereby,  to  put  an  end  to  all  treaties  sub- 
the  faithlessness  and  fickleness  of  the  savages  themselves,  sisting  between  the  United  States  and  the  several  tribes 


the  faithlessness  and  fickleness  of  the  savages  themselves,  sisting  between  the  United  States  and  the  several  tribes 
and  the  fierce  land-hunger  of  the  scarcely  less  wild  merged  in  the  new  Confederacy.  At  the  same  time,  ho 
frontiers-men  who  covet  the  reservations  for  fresh  home-  recommended  that  tho  Ocmnlgee  Constitution  shonld  be 
steads,  the  task  is  at  the  best  difficult.  But  it  has  been  ratified,  the  clanses  requiring  the  governor  and  judges  to 
made  infinitely  more  so  by  the  corruption  of  the  agents  be  Indians  being  first,  however,  struck  out.  The  President 
employed  to  supply  and  pension  the  Indians — a  corrup-  advised  this  amendment  on  the  ground  that  theappoint- 
tion  in  great  measure  traceable,  it  mast  be  said,  to  the  meut  of  Territorial  governors  and  judges  is  vested  in  him 
insufficiency  of  their  salary.  In  command  of  the  army,  unconditionally,  even  when  the  inhabitants  are  white 
President  Grant  had  had  an  opportunity  to  become  men,  and  that  ho  was  unable  to  recommend  a  departure 
acquainted  with  the  rascality  of  these  agents,  and  no  from  the  established  function  in  the  case  of  a  people 
sooner  was  he  installed  in  the  Government  of  the  who  are  now  making  their  first  experiment  in  Constitu- 
country  than  he  took  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Turning  tional  Government,  and  who  are  unacquainted  with  tlio 
to  the  Quakers  as  the  only  body  who  have  shown  ability  laws  of  the  United  States.  On  tho  contrary,  he  thought 


and  willingness  to  deal  justly  by  the  Aborigines,  he 
invited  them  to  assist  him  in  saving  them  from  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  Quakers  promptly  responded  to  his  invitation. 
An  unpaid  committee  of  their  most  honoured  members 


that  the  retention  of  the  power  to  control  and  guide 
was  especially  desirable  in  this  case.  These  recom- 


was  especiallv  desirable  in  this  case.  These  recom¬ 
mendations  OI  the  President  have  not  yet  been  carried 
into  effect.  But  it  is  expected  that  during  the  present 


undertook  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  President’s  session  they  will  receive  the  sanction  of  Congress.  ^  Of 
hnmane  policy ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  trustworthy  the  interest  attaching  to  the  experiment,  as  testing  the 
agents  were  recommended  to  carry  out  its  details.  They  capacity  of  the  red  man  for  free  political  life,  it  is 
did  not  stop  here,  however,  but  added  a  striking  proof  unnecessary  to  speak.  Shonld  it  succeed,  it  is  hoped 
of  their  sound  sense  as  well  as  benevolence.  Aware  of  that  the  whole  of  the  now  widely  scattered  tribes  may 
the  homely  truth  which,  unfortunately,  the  framers  of  be  gathered  together  in  Oklahoma,  as  the  new  territory 
the  American  Government  system  steadily  ignored,  that  is  to  be  called.  At  present,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
proper  men  cannot  be  got  to  do  work  for  which  they  are  there  is  but  one  person  to  every  630  acres  in  the  terri- 
not  adequately  paid,  they  supplemented  the  scanty  official  tory.  Were  even  the  whole  Indian  population  of  the 
salary  of  these  agents  out  of  their  own  funds.  It  is  to  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  collected  within  it, 
be  hoped  that  the  lesson  will  be  taken  to  heart  by  there  would  still  be  180  acres  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
Congress,  and  that  that  body  will  accede  to  the  recom-  child — a  liberal  allowance  surely,  if  once  they  accept  a 
mendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  grant  civilised  life.  The  withdrawal  of  the  trills  from  the 
an  increased  s^e  of  pay  to  the  Indian  agents.  However  rest  of  the  country  would  throw  open  to  emigrants  frem 
that  may  be,  the  influence  of  the  Quakers  has  been  most  overcrowded  Europe  an  area  equal  to  that  covered  by 
beneficial.  Wars  have  been  much  less  frequent,  and  the  the  six  New  England  States,  with  those  of  New  York 
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Pennsylvania  thrown  in — eight  States  which, 
sparsely  peopled  ap,  according  to  European  notions,  they 
oven  now  support  eleven-and-a-half  millions  of 
inhabitants. 
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that  at  least  two  correspondents  should  have  thought 
that  it  would  interest  their  readers  to  learn  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  burly  man  had  said  that  the  Prince  would  not  die, 
l)ut  would  wake  up  and  ask  for  a  pint  of  ale.  Now,  said 
the  correspondents,  it  is  a  wonderful  fact  the  Prince  did 
ask  for  beer.  It  did  not  occur  to  those  correspondents 
that  thousands  of  remarks  of  equal  significance  had  been 
made,  and  that  only  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  them 
were  at  all  in  harmony  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  Only 
a  very  idle  or  a  very  foolish  man  could  have  thought  it 
worth  while  .to  repeat  what  the  “  burly  Englishman’*  said. 
The  mischief  of  such  twaddle  is  twofold.  It  fosters  and 
encourages  a  superstitious  and  retrograde  spirit ;  and  it 
diverts  men’s  thoughts  from  the  true  lessons  to  be  gathered 
from  the  Prince’s  illness.  That  illness  did  not  arise  from 
any  mysterious  or  supernatural  causes;  it  was  not  even  as 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  cloud  in  a  clear  sky ;  but  it 
was  simply  a  case  of  poisoning  by  gaseous  effluvia.  When 
poison  is  taken  in  a  solid  form  like  arsenic-chewing,  or 
in  a  liquid  form  like  the  drinking  of  hemlock,  no  one 
would  think  of  anything  but  the  folly  or  criminality  of 
the  act.  Equally  decided  should  be  a  resolution  to  ward 
off  gaseous  poisons,  and  to  abstain  from  water  contami¬ 
nated  with  sewage.  Sanitary  reform  is  the  one  vital 
lesson  to  be  learned  at  the  bed  of  sickness.  There  is 
too  much  danger,  however,  that  in  the  idle  indulgence 
of  sentiments  supposed  to  be  graceful,  and  in  childish 
resuscitation  of  old  superstition,  the  real  cause  of  the 
mischief  will  be  forgotten,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  persons  die  from  preventible  causes.  It  is  a  pity  that 
this  silent  mountain  of  suffering  should  not  excite  some 
of  the  interest  of  the  bulletins  from  Sandringham.  Let 
the  Parsees  bum  their  sacred  fire,  let  the  churches  offer 
prayers ;  but  if  the  people  of  England  desire  to  stop 
the  ravages  of  a  pestilential  disease,  they  must  take 
other  measures — they  must  mind  the  drains. 


FINANCIAL  REFORM. 

Of  the  essays  in  the  volume  recently  published  by  the 
Cobden  Club,  none  will  probably  attract  more  attention 
than  that  by  Mr  Cliffe  Leslie  ;  and,  whether  we  consider 
the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  subject,  or  the  marked 
ability  with  which  it  is  written,  none  deserve  it  more. 
Never  before  has  the  case  against  customs  and  excise 
•duties  been  stated  with  such  lucidity  and  force.  Whatever 
exception  may  bo  taken  to  the  subsidiary  parts  of  Mr 
Leslie’s  essay,  it  is  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  political 
economy  of  taxation.  In  no  way  could  the  memory  of 
Cobden  bo  more  appropriately  honoured  than  by  the 
publication  of  dissertations  like  this  under  the  auspices 
of  the  association  which  bears  his  name. 

Mr  Leslie  may  claim  that,  in  taking  as  an  example 
the  working  of  the  customs  and  excise  in  our  own  country, 
he  is  taking  the  most  favourable  instance  that  can  be 
found.  Ours  is  the  country  not  only  of  the  great  econo¬ 
mists,  but  also  of  great  practical  financiers.  For  the  last 
0[uarter  of  a  century,  at  all  events,  the  taxation  of  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  arranged  by  statesmen  more  enlighten^ 
on  fiscal  affairs  than  those  of  any  other  nation ;  and 
considerable  attention  and  ingenuity  have  been  devoted 
to  the  mode  of  levying  the  taxes,  so  that  they  should 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  industry  of  the 
people.  If,  then,  it  can  be  shown  that  taxes  on  produc¬ 
tion  and  importation  are  burthensome,  vexatious,  and 
unprofitable  in  this  country,  a  good  general  case  is  made 
out  against  them ;  unless,  indeed,  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  all  other  modes  of  raising  a  revenue  are  equally  bad. 

One  of  the  commonest  errors  is  that  of  looking  on 
the  increased  price  caused  by  a  tax  on  a  commodity  as 
the  whole  cost  to  the  nation  of  the  revenue  resulting 
from  the  tax.  But  it  is  evident  that  not  only  this,  but 
all  other  effects  it  may  produce,  should  be  taken  into 
account  before  its  cost  can  be  properly  estimated.  Now, 
in  order  that  the  expense  of  collecting  the  customs  duties 
may  be  kept  within  moderate  bounds,— that  is,  in  order 
that  the  bulk  of  what  is  paid  by  importers  may  reach 
the  public  exchequer,  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  number 
of  places  at  which  importation  can  be  allowed.  “  The 
number  of  authorised  trading  ports  in  the  United  King¬ 


dom  has,  not  without  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Customs,  been  augmented  from  time  to  time, 
until  it  now  amounts  to  133.  At  no  unauthorised  places, 
however  well  adapted  for  foreign  trade,  can  cither  im¬ 
portation  or  exportation  take  place ;  but  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  foreign  trade  may  be  freely  carried  on  at 
all  the  133  *  ports.’  By  the  *  Customs  Tariff  Amendment 
Act,  I860,’  *  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  may,  by  their 
order,  determine  into  what  ports  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  wine  may  or  may  not  be  imported,  and  all  wine 
imported  into  any  port  contrary  thereto  shall  be  forfeited 
or  otherwise  dealt  with  as  the  Commissioners  may  think 
fit.’  The  right  of  importing  wine  is,  accordingly,  limited 
to  fifty-nine  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  the  wine 
trade  is  subject  to  another  restriction  respecting  the 
ports  at  which  wine  can  be  tested  for  *duty,  of  which 
there  are  only  eleven  (called  ‘testing  ports’)  in  the 
kingdom.  The  importation  of  tobacco,  again,  is  limited 
to  35  out  of  the  133  authorised  ports.”  We  need  hardly 
point  out  the  mischievous  character  of  tho-se  restrictions 
on  the  spontaneity  of  trade.  The  only  guarantee  that 
we  have  for  the  utilisation  of  the  capacities  of  the 
country,  so  that  every  locality  is  used  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  best  suited,  is  the  free  play  given  to  com¬ 
petition  between  different  places.  When  this  competi¬ 
tion  is  prevented  we  have  no  such  guarantee,  and  tho 
loss  to  which  the  nation  may  be  subjected  is  enormous.  As 
for  trusting  to  a  Government  department  to  discern  the 
special  aptitudes  of  various  localities,  Mr  Leslie  well 
asks,  “What,  at  this  day,  would  be  tho  wealth  and 
industry  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  had  Government 
commissioners  presided  from  the  first  over  the  sites  of 
manufacture  and  internal  trade,  and  limited  both  to  such 
spots  as  seemed  to  them  to  give  promise  of  considerable 
growth  ?  How  many  inland  hamlets  and  once  utterly 
desolate  places  have  grown  into  great  and  busy  cities, 
which  would  have  remained  in  their  primitive  lifeless¬ 
ness  had  their  apparent  inaptitude  for  rapid  industrial 
growth,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Taxes,  determined  their  career  ?  ”  Tho  answer  that 
should  be  given  to  these  very  pertinent  questions  may 
be  judged  from  tlie  fact  that  an  Act — only  one  out  of  a 
thousand  such  arbitrary  restrictions — was  passed  in  tho 
reign  of  George  the  First  prohibiting  the  selling  or 
wearing  of  printed  or  dyed  calicoes,  the  reason  alleged 
being  “  that  the  wearing  and  using  of  printed,  painted, 
stained,  and  dyed  calicoes  in  apparel,  household  stuff, 
furniture,  and  otherwise,  does  manifestly  tend  to  tho 
great  detriment  of  the  woollen  and  silk  manufactures  1  ” 
Another  good  instance  of  the  injurious  effect  of 
customs’  duties  is  afforded  by  the  warehousing  system, 
which  was  introduced  by  Mr  Gladstone  in  order  to 
enable  importers  to  defer  the  payment  of  the  duty,  and 
to  leave  them  the  option  of  withdrawing  their  goods 
from  the  home  market  and  sending  them  abroad.  This 
system — which  is  undoubtedly  a  great  improvement  on 
the  pre-existing  state  of  things — is  described  by  Mr 
Gladstone  as  ”  one  of  immense  advantage.”  But  here, 
again,  in  order  to  keep  down  tho  expenditure  on  tho 
customs’  staff,  the  number  of  places  which  have  the 
privilege  of  warehousing  is  small ;  and  as  the  unfavoured 
ports  cannot  compete  with  the  favoured  ones,  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  some  articles  is  virtually  restricted  to  the  few 
privileged  places.  If  it  is  an  “immense  advantage”  to 
have  the  right  of  warehousing,  it  must  bo  an  immense 
disadvantage  not  to  have  it.  How  even  so  slight  a 
loosening  of  these  ligatures  on  the  arteries  of  trade,  as 
is  afforded  by  tho  warehousing  system,  sets  free  tho 
commercial  energies  of  the  people,  is  proved  by  tho 
Inland  Revenue  Commissioners  themselves  reporting 
that  “  one  of  the  most  striking  consequences  of  the  con¬ 
cession  permitting  spirits  to  be  warehoused,  was  the 
establishment  of  a  new  and  large  trade  in  the  exportation 
of  rectified  and  compound  spirits  to  the  colonies  and 
foreign  countries,  and  the  development  of  a  trade  which 
was  formerly  inconsiderable  in  the  exportation  of  plain 
spirit.” 

The  bad  effects  of  customs*  duties  are  by  no  means 
exhausted  in  the  instances  we  have  given.  Though  only 
a  few  commodities  are  taxed,  all  must  be  searched,  to 
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prevent)  smuggling.  Equivalent  duties,  too,  must  be 
imposed  on  all  possible  substitutes — however  unremune- 
rative  such  taxes  may  be— or  those  substitutes,  though 
naturally  inferior,  may  bo  forced  into  nse,  the  tax  on 
the  better  article  excluding  it  from  the  market,  and, 
therefore,  bringing  nothing  into  the  Exchequer.  If  the 
article  is  one  which  can  be  made  in  this  country,  or  if 
there  is  some  home  manufacture  which  can  be  substituted 
for  it,  the  production  must  be  altogether  prohibited  (as 
in  the  case  of  tobacco),  or  an  excise  duty  must  be  levied 
on  it.  How  excise  duties  tend  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  community  needs  no  separate  enforcement,  for  the 
evil  is  the  same  in  kind  as  in  the  case  of  customs’  duties, 
though  greater  in  degree.  Industrial  processes  subject 
to  them  languish  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large  capitalists. 
Their  removal  has  been  invariably  followed  by  a  vast 
expansion  of  the  trade,  thus  showing  the  extent  of  the 
mischief  which  had  been  caused  by  their  existence. 

The  indictment  against  custom-houses  and  excisemen 
is  fully  made  out ;  but  wo  can  by  no  means  follow  Mr 
Leslie  in  his  condemnation  of  all  indirect  taxes.  His 
own  argument  against  taxes  on  production  and  importa¬ 
tion  does  not  turn  upon  the  fact  that  the  person  who 
pays  the  tax  is  not  the  one  who  ultimately  bears  the 
burthen  of  it.  We  have  had  at  least  one  notable 
example  of  late  of  a  tax  the  direct  imposition  of  which 
was  not  only  distasteful  to  the  nation  at  large,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  so  to  the  Liberal  portion  of  it.  Mr  Disraeli’s 
abolition  of  the  “  Compound  Householder  ”  turned  an 
indirect  tax  into  a  direct  one.  The  experiment  may 
pair  off  with  Mr  Lowe’s  Match  Tax  scheme ;  and  the 
lesson  to  be  derived  from  them  is  that  though  the 
indirect  mode  of  raising  revenue  is  in  some  cases  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  direct,  no  taxes  will  in  future  be  tolerated 
which  interfere  with  the  natural  course  of  industry  or 
commerce.  “  Here,”  to  use  Mr  Grant  DuflTs  words 
in  his  speech  at  Elgin  last  Wednesday,  “  we  have  traced 
most  clearly  the  chief  lines  on  which  should  be  built  for 
some  time  to  come  the  policy  of  this  nation.” 


Woman’s  Suffrage  Meeting. — The  London  National 
Society  for  Women’s  Suffrage  has  begun  an  active  cam¬ 
paign  in  London  and  the  vicinity.  It  has  obtained  the 
services  of  many  volunteer  lecturers,  and  hopes  to  do  a 
good  work  during  the  present  season.  The  first  lecture 
under  its  auspices  was  delivered  on  Monday  evening  in  the 
Congregational  Church,  at  New  Barnet,  by  Professor  W.  A. 
Hunter,  of  University  College.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Congregation,  Rev.  George  Twentyman, 
B.D.,  who,  in  a  few  introductory  remarks,  expressed  his 
strong  approval  of  the  movement  for  giving  women  a  vote 
in  Parliamentary  elections,  and  his  great  pleasure  at  the 
progress  already  made.  The  lecturer  entered  fully  into  the 
principles  upon  which  the  claim  of  women  to  the  suffrage 
was  based,  and  traced  to  its  absence  many  of  the  legal  and 
other  disabilities  under  which  women  suffered.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  lecture,  which  was  attentively  and 
approvingly  heard  by  a  large  audience,  signatures  were 
given  to  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  Woman’s  Disabilities 
Bill,  and  steps  taken  to  form  a  local  committee  in  Barnet. 


German  Protests  against  Over-centralisation. — A 
movement  of  the  gravest  character  has  been  initiated  in 
South  Germany,  which  may  quickly  assume  imposing  pro¬ 
portions.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  old  contest  between  the 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  in  the  political  and 
administrative  world,  which  still  seems  as  far  as  ever  from 
its  termination,  although  upon  its  satisfactory  solution 
depends  the  major  part  of  the  well-being  of  the  State. 
The  German  Reichstag  has  largely  concerned  itself  during 
its  past  session  with  the  passing  of  measures  destined  to 
extend  its  authority  in  various  respects  beyond  the  limits 
laid  down  at  its  establishment.  Doubtless,  the  centralist 
deputies  had  persuaded  themselves  into  the  belief  that  the 
glory  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  its  manner  of  origi¬ 
nation  would  blind  all  but  an  insignificant  fraction  to  the 
nature  of  such  encroachments.  It  appears  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  this  supposition  the  Reichstag  has  seriously 
miscalculated.  The  warning  was  first  given  by  the  protests 


of  several  of  the  deputies  of  the  Southern  States  against 
such  an  unauthorised  extension  of  the  terms  of  the  bond 
of  federation.  The  contract,  they  maintained,  which  bad 
been  entered  into  between  the  Empire  and  the  several 
States  had  been  strictly  bilateral,  and  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  bargain  was  wholly  incompetent  to  alter 
its  conditions,  especially  to  introduce  modifications  which, 
tended  to  the  detriment  of  the  parties  who  had  not  been 
consulted.  The  Diet  of  Wurtemberg  has  recently  adopted 
this  view  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  and  a  similar  step 
is  announced  in  the  motion  which  has  just  been  introduced 
in  the  Bavarian  Chambers,  declaring  that  **the  assent 
of  the  Bavarian  Diet  is  necessary  for  any  amendments 
that  may  be  proposed  by  the  Bavarian  representative  in. 
the  Federal  Council,  either  to  the  Imperial  Constitution  or 
to  such  of  its  provisions  as  may  tend  to  change  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Bavaria  to  the  Empire.”  Students  of  constitutional 
problems  will  await  with  interest  the  details  and  the 
development  of  this  important  dispute.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that,  in  our  article  on  the  new  Bavarian  Ministry 
some  months  ago,  we  pointed  out  the  imminence  of  th& 
question  which  has  been  raised. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

—  0 - 

The  upward  tendency  of  prices  continues  :  tho 
recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  certain,  the  satisfactory  state  of  the  Money 
Market,  and  the  absence  of  disquieting  political  in¬ 
fluences,  supporting  the  present  high  prices ;  but  at  this- 
period  of  the  year  transactions,  especially  those  of  a  specu¬ 
lative  character,  are  much  restrict^,  the  principal  business, 
being  devoted  to  adjustments.  Money  has  been  in  increased 
demand,  and,  as  usual  at  this  season,  the  desire  ta 
accumulate  large  balances  in  hand  has  limited  the  supply, 
2 1  to  3  per  cent,  being  required  in  the  discount  market  for 
the  best  bills. 

In  English  Funds  Consols  advanced  ^  on  investments 
but  the  increased  demand  for  money,  subsequently  caused 
a  fall,  the  latest  quotation  being  92;^  to  92|  for  the 
account, — the  same  as  last  week. 

In  Foreign  Stocks  a  fall  of  f  is  shown  in  French- 
Spanish  are  unaltered — uncertainty  regarding  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Ministry  checking  transactions. 

A  large  business  has  been  done  in  Railways,  and  a 
further  general  advance  is  shown  ;  the  large  increase  in  tho- 
returns  having  induced  purchases.  Great  Eastern  were 
at  one  period  adversely  affected  on  the  report  that  Lord 
Salisbury  contemplated  retirement  from  the  board,  but  the 
last  quotation  shows  a  rise  of  1 1  on  the  week. 

Monday  next  being  Christ  mas-day,  and  Tuesday,  the 
26th  (‘‘Boxing-day,”)  being  now  constituted  a  “Bank 
holiday,”  under  the  new  Act,  all  the  banks  will  be  closed- 
Bills  falling  due  on  Christmas-day  (Monday)  will  be  pay¬ 
able  to-day,  and  bills  due  on  Tuesday,  the  26th,  will  be 
payable  on  Wednesday,  the  27th. 

It  is  intimated  by  hlessrs  Jay  Cooke,  M'Culloch,  and  Co- 
that  only  about  500,000  dols.  of  the  United  States  Funded 
Five  per  Cent.  Scrip  remains  outstanding.  The  subscribers 
are  notified  that  their  5  per  cent,  deposit  is  now  liable  to- 
forfeiture. 

The  following  were  the  latest  quotations  last  night. 

Consols,  921  to  92^  for  the  account. 

Foreign  Bonds  :  —  Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  981  to  981  r 
Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  Viceroy,  891  to  891 »  <Jdto  Seven 
per  Cents.,  1868,  84|  to  84|;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  Khedive,  To 
to  761;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  97|  to  97i;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
7i  to  7i ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  671  to  67| ;  Spanish  Tmee 
per  Cents.,  331  to  33^ ;  ditto  Scrip,  1871,  24  to  21  ;  Turkish 
Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  491  to  49 j;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865^ 
65^  to  66 ;  ditto  1869,  66^  to  662  ;  ditto,  1871,  69^  to  70  ;  Uruguay 
Six  per  Cents.,  par  to  4  prem.  . 

English  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  734  to  73| ;  Caledonian , 
1184  to  1181;  Great  Eastern,  6O4  to  614;  Great  Western,  1134 
to  1132 ;  Great  Northern  “A.,”  168  to  I684 ;  London  and  North- 
Western,  1631  to  163i ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  26^  to  26| ; 
Metropolitan,  72i  to  72| ;  ditto,  District,  33|  to  338 ;  North- 
Eastern  “  Consols,”  179|  to  179f ;  Sheffield,  77t  to  78 ;  and 
South-Eastern,  lOOA  to  1008* 

Miscellaneous  Shares: — Anglo-American  Telegraph,  123  to 
124;  Anglo- Mediterranean  ditto,  168  to  160;  British  Indian 
Telegraph,  81  to  84;  ditto  Extension  Telegraph,  114  to 
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12;  China  Telegraph,  7*ta7i;  Falmouth  and  Malta,  10  11-16 
to  10  13-*6;  French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  25^  to  26;  Hudson’s 
Bay,  9|  to  10;  India  Rubbers,  48^  to  49;  Ottoman  Banks, 
123  to  12| ;  Telegraph  Construction,  34^  to  34J. 

FBENCH  PLAYS  AT  THE  ST  JAMES’S  THEATRE. 

The  English  public,  if  rather  slow  in  appreciating  new 
talent,  cannot  be  charged  with  inconstancy  towards  those 
whom  it  has  once  delighted  to  honour.  Season  after 
season,  old  favourites  may  return  to  an  assured  welcome. 
Those  who  have  admired  them  in  time  past  acknowledge 
their  claim  not  to  indulgence  merely,  but  to  applause.  It 
may  be  that,  for  all  purposes  of  art. 

Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage, 
hut  his  shortcomings  are  good-naturedly  ignored,  and  any 
glimpses  of  the  old  power  are  greeted  with  the  wonted 
plaudits.  M.  Ravel  is  half  an  instance  in  point.  He  is  not  yet 
obliged  to  depend  for  the  warmth  of  his  reception  on  the 
memory  of  his  audience,  but  the  accumulated  goodwill  of 
many  seasons  prevents  his  being  promptly  and  kindly  warned 
off  the  ground  which  he  can  no  longer  occupy  with  credit. 
In  all  prudence  he  should  husband  his  resources,  and  not 
squander  them  on  parts  like  Ootillard  in  “  L’Omelette  Fan- 
tastique.”  Such  trifles,  with  lively  acting,  are  amusing 
onough,  but  will  not  bear  the  ordeal  of  slow  malice  pre¬ 
pense.  In  all  the  ridiculous  vicissitudes  of  Ootillard,  it  is 
too  evident  that  his  representative  is  staidly  working  on  to 
the  end,  cautiously  and  conscientiously  droll,  with  little 
vivacity  and  no  fun.  We  turn  with  great  relief  and  thorough 
satisfaction  to  the  Pompignac  of  the  same  artist.  The 
incident  on  which  the  plot  turns  has  happened  years  before 
the  commencement  of  the  comedy.  It  is  the  seduction,  by 
Oeneral  de  Montreville,  of  the  wife  of  M.  Doran,  a  merchant 
of  Lyons.  M.  Doran,  from  his  wife’s  dying  confession, 
learnt  that  (as  he  expresses  it)  his  son  was  not  his  son  ” — 
but  he  was  not  told,  and  could  never  learn,  the  name  of  her 
seducer.  Young  Paul  Doran,  up  to  that  time  the  idol  of 
his  supposed  father,  was  thenceforth  the  object  of  his 
hatred,  for  which  the  wronged  husband  flnds  an  easy 
pretext  in  the  youth’s  extravagance.  This  extravagance 
has  been  partly  defrayed  by  his  godfather,  M.  Pom¬ 
pignac,  with  whom  Paul  is  a  great  favourite,  and  who 
successfully  endeavours  to  bring  about  an  interview 
between  Paul  and  the  General.  The  latter  has  for 
some  time  resisted  the  entreaties  of  his  old  friend  (who 
knows  his  secret)  to  aid,  or  even  to  see,  his  son ;  but 
accident  (with  a  little  help  from  Pompignac)  makes 
him  acquainted  with  Paul,  and  he  rescues  him  from  the 
consequences  of  an  imprudent  bet  with  a  scampish  Vicomte, 
whom  the  Oeneral  had  once  expelled  from  his  regiment. 
The  intrigues  of  the  relations  of  Pompignac,  jealous  of 
Paul’s  influence,  and  trembling  for  their  expected  inherit- 
ance,  and  the  results  of  an  unforeseen  meeting  of  the 
General  and  M.  Doran,  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  piece. 
The  basis  of  the  whole  is  a  fact  unpleasant  enough  in 
itself,  and  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  continual  joking 
about  it  indulged  in  by  Pompignac  and  others — for  even 
the  characters  ignorant  of  the  secret  hit  it  at  a  venture — 
430  that  we  are  scarcely  suffered  to  forget  it  for  ten 
minutes  together.  The  best  and  perhaps  the  only  excuse 
for  the  employment  of  such  a  **  motive  ”  is  found  in  the 
ecene  between  the  General  and  his  former  victim,  when  the 
latter,  all  unknowing,  pours  into  the  ears  of  his  wife’s  seducer 
the  story  of  hb  own  mbery,  and  longing  for  revenge,  and 
hatred  for  Paul  as  the  son  of  his  wronger.  It  is  a  fine 
situation,  well  written,  and  admirably  acted  here  by  M. 
Maurice  Coste  (Doran)  and  M.  Scipion  (De  Montreville). 
The  wretched  man  telling  his  tale  of  woe,  b  so  absorbed 
therein  that  he  does  not  notice  his  companion’s  self¬ 
betrayal  till  his  own  passion  has  spent  its  force,  when  he 
seeks  for  sympathy,  and  b  startled  by  finding  in  its  stead  a 
pre-occupation  as  profound  as  his  own.  M.  Scipion  plays 
his  part  with  a  thorough  appreciation  of  its  value  as  a  foil, 
in  its  silent  remorse  and  abasement,  to  the  vehement  out¬ 
burst  of  Doran. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  to  speak  of  the 
Pompignac  of  M.  Ravel,  yet  so  perfect  b  that  performance 
that  our  criticism  might  be  summed  up  in  less — the  adviw, 
namely,  to  go  and  see  it.  It  Js  one  of  those  moving  pic¬ 


tures,  so  rare  on  our  stage,  where  every  attitude  and  gesture 
and  tone  are  in  such  exact  place  and  keeping,  that  we 
accept  the  result  as  a  matter  of  course,  which  could  not 
possibly  bo  otherwise.  The  whole  life  of  benevolent,  easy- 
going,  self-indulgence  is  there  ;  old  bachelor  all  over,  Pom. 
pignac  looks  on  the  passions  of  his  bygone  youth  with 
some  tenderness,  with  much  philosophic  resignation,  and 
(occasionally)  with  a  little  cynicism.  He  plays  on  the 
cupidity  of  hb  relatives,  convicting  them  (in  all  frankness 
and  good  temper)  of  treachery,  malignity,  and  covetous¬ 
ness.  He  looks  on  while  they  betray  each  other  for  his 
amusement.  He  is  centre  to  himself,  and  does  not  escape 
the  **  right  earth  ”  censure,  pronounced  by  Bacon  on  such  a 
man.  But  liking  enjoyment  for  himself,  he  likes  to  see 
others  enjoy.  Ho  does  not  “  flatter  his  own  wish  in  age 
for  love,”  but  looks  hb  poor  chance  of  securing  it  fairly  in 
the  face.  There  is  not  the  smallest  elevation  in  his  cha¬ 
racter,  as  b  seen  in  his  way  of  treating  the  early  error  of 
De  Montreville.  He  holds  something  of  Montaigne,  and 
something  of  the  lower  elements  in  the  character  of  Be- 
ranger.  We  are  talking  of  him  as  an  actual  person,  or  as 
one  of  those  creations  that  rank  as  actual  persons.  We 
seem  to  have  known  him  not  only  as  wo  see  him,  but  all 
I  his  life.  That  this  is  so,  we  owe  not  so  much  to  the  author 
as  to  the  actor,  and  for  thb  pleasant  illusion  our  thanks  are 
due,  and  are  hereby  paid,  to  M.  Ravel. 

The  pieces  now  performing  are  **  Chez  Uno  Petite  Dame  ” 
and  **  La  Cagnotte.”  In  the  first,  M.  Ravel  plays  with  a 
vigour  that  almost  tempts  us  to  recall  our  opinion  as  to 
Ootillard.  Still,  as  before,  he  reserves  his  strength  for  his 
part  in  the  capital  ensemble  of  the  comedy.  The  mirth  of 
**  La  Cagnotte  ”  is  hearty  and  innocent.  The  adventures 
of  a  party  of  provincials,  bent  on  a  happy  day  in  Paris,  and 
finding  there  instead  a  succession  of  comic  calamities,  make 
the  plot  of  this  most  amusing  piece.  We  see,  **  unconscious 
of  their  doom,  the  future  victims  play  ”  at  the  game  which 
has  sobced  them  for  the  evenings  of  three  winters.  We 
“  assbt  ”  at  their  deliberations  how  they  shall  expend  the 
accumulated  “  pool  ” — la  cagnotte.  We  behold  their  per¬ 
plexities  at  the  restaurant,  where  they  order  a  dinner  at 
prices  ten  times  higher  than  they  intend,  because  the  frame 
of  the  carte  hides  the  noughts.  We  see  their  arrest  on  a 
charge  of  theft,  and  their  vain  efforts  to  escape,  paying  the 
full  penalty  of  their  harmless  absurdities.  In  the  end, 
they  are  dismbsed  to  the  quiet  of  their  old  life,  with  a 
keener  relbh  for  its  placid  enjoyments.  It  is  a  piece  to  see, 
and  not  to  criticise.  The  characters  are  all  on  the  same 
level,  and  afford  ample  scope  for  that  skilful  playing  into 
each  other’s  hands  in  which,  surely,  French  actors  exceed 
all  others. 

Apropos  of  the  French  plays,  we  may  note  that  some 
excellent  photographs  of  M.  Lafontaine,  who  preceded  M. 
Ravel  at  St  James’s  Theatre,  have  been  publbhed  by 
Messrs  Elliot  and  Fry.  These  represent  the  actor  both  in 
hb  leading  characters  and  in  ordinary  dress. 


“THE  MESSIAH”  AT  EXETER  HALL. 

On  Wednesday  evening  Mr  Bamby’s  disciplined  and  well- 
trained  chob,  numbering  five  hundred  vocalbts,  together 
with  some  of  our  finest  exponents  of  sacred  music,  gave  an 
excellent  rendering  of  “  The  Messiah  ”  to  a  crowded  audi¬ 
ence.  From  first  to  last  it  was  throughout  Ibtened  to  with 
deep  attention,  and,  happily,  no  encores  were  allowed.  Mr 
Sims  Reeves  sang  the  part  allotted  to  him  with  his  usual 
exquisite  taste.  Especially  was  this  noticeable  in  the 
**  Passion  Music,”  as  it  has  been  rightly  called,  and  in  the 
air  **  Thou  shalt  break  them,”  which  he  sings  as  no  other 
man  of  our  time  can  sing  it.  The  effect  produced  by  hb 
finishing  at  the  last  bar  of  the  song  on  the  upper  A  was 
very  marked.  The  forcible  enunciation  of  the  words  **  dash 
them  in  pieces,”  as  sung  by  Mr  Sims  Reeves,  b  too  well 
known  to  require  any  comment.  It  b  enough  to  say  that 
he  alone  can  give  such  intensity  of  expression  to  the  words 
and  music.  Of  Madame  Lemmens-Sherrington’s  singing 
the  same  may  be  said.  The  bravura  air,  “  Rejoice  greatly,” 
was  perfect ;  and  in  “  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  ” 
the  taste  dbplayed  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Herr 
Stockhausen  sang  the  bass  solos  remarkably  well. 
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This  gentleman  possesses  a  really  good  shake,  which 
he  knows  how  to  use  adrantageously.  Madame  Laura 
Baxter,  to  whom  was  given  the  contralto  part,  and 
Miss  Annie  Sinclair  (the  latter,  in  the  second  portion  of 
“  He  shall  feed  his  flock,"  ascending  to  the  upper  B  flat  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  air)  sang  with  great  feeling  the 
music  assigned  to  them  ;  Miss  Sinclair  in  the  aria,  “  How 
beautiful  are  the  feet,"  was  loudly  applauded.  It  is  a  pity 
that  in  the  lovely  contralto  air,  He  was  despised  "  (sung 
by  Mdme.  Laura  Baxter),  the  second  part  should  almost 
invariably  be  omitted  at  the  performance  of  this  oratorio, 
as  also  an  air,  duet,  and  chorus  in  the  third  part.  The 
chorus,  under  Mr  Barnby's  skilful  guidance,  sang  admirably 
and  with  great  precision  throughout. 

Another  performance  of  this  oratorio  is  announced  for 
Monday  next  (Christmas  day),  at  the  Albert  Hall,  the 
artistes  being  Mdlles  Tietjens  and  Anna  Drasdil,  Signori 
Foli  and  Agnesi,  and  Mr  Sims  Reeves,  Sir  Jules  Benedict 
being  the  conductor,  and  Mr  Willing  the  organist. 

The  Monday  Popular  Concerts  will  be  resumed  on 
Monday  evening,  January  the  8th,  when  Beethoven’s  septet, 
and  the  quartet  in  £  flat  by  the  same  composer,  appear  in 
the  programme. 


character  of  contagion  in  these  forms.  Taking  one  in  particular 
small-pox,  the  contagion  is  contained  in  the  serum  contained  in 
the  pustules.  This  serum,  when  examined  by  the  microscope, 
was  found  to  contain,  besides  the  fluid  matter,  a  quantity  of 
particles  so  minute  that  20,000  went  to  the  square  inch.  Further 
examination  showed  that  some  of  these  particles  were  much 
larger  than  others,  and  of  a  different  colour.  Experimentalising 
still  further  it  was  found  that  the  eon^ium  was  contained  only 
in  the  smaller  particles,  these  alone  being  capable,  when  innocu> 
lated  into  a  body,  of  producing  the  disease.  He  then  examined 
the  modes  in  which  the  contagium  operates  in  the  body.  These 
are  two,  by  canthalisis  and  fermentation.  To  explain  their 
action  more  accurately,  Dr  Bristowe  gave  a  succinct  physio, 
logical  description  of  the  human  body  and  the  organic  substances 
of  which  it  is  composed,  entering  more  particularly  into  that  of  the 
part  known  as  the  connectire  tissue,  which  is  a  delicate  network 
of  rays,  connected  together  by  small  masses  of  protoplasm,  and 
the  epidermis  which  is  also  formed  of  masses  of  protoplasm,  but 
more  close  together.  These  masses  of  protoplasm  are  endowed 
with  powers  of  locomotion  and  increase,  and  all  irritants  that 
enter  the  body  are  carried  through  the  blood  vessels  and  capil. 
laries,  and  discharged  thence  into  these  tissues.  All  the  disease 
poisons  which  enter  the  body  either  through  the  blood  or  the 
lymphatic  glands,  spread  through  this  tissue.  So  to  the  exact 
specific  nature  of  these  disease  poisons  that  is  still  to  a  certain 
extent  matter  of  speculation.  The  parasitic  diseases  are  shown 
to  be  distinctly  animal  organisms,  the  others,  however,  there 
is  much  reason  to  believe  are  two  forms  of  vegetable  life» 
In  conclusion,  and  in  support  of  this  idea,  the  lecturer  read  the 
following  opinion  of  Dr  Watson:  “To  my  own  mind,  indeed,, 
the  whole  train  of  events,”  (of  the  development  of  contagium  in 
the  body)  “  has  always  seemed  analogous  to  a  cycle  in  the  pro- 
gression  of  vegetable  life.  We  have  the  tangible  seed,  the  mani¬ 
fest  sowing,  the  hidden  germination,  then  the  outgrowth  and 
efflorescence,  the  ripening,  the  mature  seed  time,  the  manifold 
reproduction  of  the  original  specihc  form,— every  stage  in  the 
process  of  development  occupying  a  definite,  period  of  time.. 
Lastly,  for  here  the  analogy,  though  weaker,  does  not  wholly 
fail ;  we  have  the  total  or  the  partial,  the  final  or  the  temporary 
exhaustion  of  the  soil,  even  by  a  single  crop  for  that  particular 
substance.  Sometimes,  to  continue  the  metaphor,  the  soil 
slowly  regains  the  power  to  grow  the  same  disorder ;  we  see  this 
in  the  waning  protective  influence  of  distant  vaccination.” 

— With  reference  to  our  last  week’s  report  of  his  lecture  on  “  The 
Optical  Construction  of  the  Eye,”  Dr  Dudgeon  writes  to  us  aa 
follows  :  “  The  general  correctness  of  your  reporu  of  the  lectures 
delivered  in  connection  with  the  Sunday  Lecture  Society  has 
caused  them  to  be  regarded  as  fair  epitomes  of  these  lectures, 
and  this  makes  me  all  the  more  anxious  to  assert  that  1  have  been 
seriously  misunderstood  by  your  reporter,  and  made  to  talk  what 
every  scientific  person  must  perceive  to  be  nonsense.  1  would 
not  have  said  one  word  against  any  amount  of  condensation  or 
any  number  of  omissions  required  in  order  to  bring  the  lecture 
within  the  compass  of  the  small  space  you  can  allow  for  it ;  but  I 
think  I  have  a  claim  on  your  courtesy  for  the  correction  of  sense- 
destroying  errors  in  your  report.  As  it  is  known  to  many  that  I 
hold  peculiar  views  respecting  the  optical  structure  of  the  eye,. 
and  as  I  have  never,  before  I  lectured  last  Sunday,  published  a 
detailed  account  of  these  views,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  quite 
briefly  to  indicate  what  I  then  said  in  as  far  as  it  bears  on  the 
novel  views  alluded  to.  I  pointed  out  that  the  lenticular  apparatus 
of  the  eye  consisted  of  a  compound  lens  formed  by  the  aqueous 
humour  in  front,  and  the  crystalline  lens  behind,  the  latter  sus- 

E ended  in  a  watery  medium.  I  showed  that  the  front  or  aqueous 
umour  lens  was  in  shape  a  meniscus,  its  convex  surface  being 
formed  by  the  cornea,  its  concave  surface  by  the  front  of  the. 
crystalline  lens.  1  stated  how  I  had  ascertained  the  precise  focal 
length  of  this  aqueous  lens  to  be  inch,  by  plunging  ben^th. 
the  water  (which  being  of  the  same  refractive  power  as  this  leM- 
extinguishes  it),  and  ascertaining  what  power  of  artificial  1®“*  “ 
required  to  restore  perfect  vision — in  other  words,  to  supply  the- 
place  of  the  lost  lens.  1  showed  the  difference  of  the  focal  length 


Sunday  Lecture  Society.  —  On  December  17th  John  S. 
Bristowe,  Esq.,  M.D.,  lectured  on  “The  Physiology  of  Infection 
and  Contagion.”  The  lecturer  remarked  that  the  distinction 
generally  drawn  between  infection  and  contagion  is  not  a  correct 
one.  Infection  includes  contagion,  and  a  great  deal  besides.  A 
person  may  be  said  to  be  infected  with  a  disease  which  he  is  yet 
quite  incapable  of  imparting  to  another.  Infectious  diseases 
(meaning  contagious  as  well)  may  be  divided  into  five  classes : 
the  parasitic,  the  inflammatory, — non-specific  diseases  operating 
only  by  innoculation — specific,  diseases  chiefly  communicable  by 
food,  specific,  and  the  exanthematae.  The  first  of  these,  the 
ppasitic,  includes  ringworm  and  itch  ;  the  parasites  causing  these 
diseases  get  transferred  from  one  person  to  another  by  personal 
contact  or  by  the  wearing  apparel,  etc.  The  second,  the  inflam¬ 
matory,  includes  catarrh,  erysipelas,  ophthalmia,  etc. ;  these  are 
spread  by  the  transmission  of  particles  that  are  natural  to  all 
bodies,  but  that  in  the  sick  body  become  changed  in  their  nature, 
and  when  thrown  off  are  capable  of  spreading  the  disease.  The 
third,  hydrophobia  and  glanders,  are  only  communicable  by  the 
disease  which  is  contained  in  the  secretion  of  the  mouth  of  the 
dog  and  the  nostrils  of  the  horse  entering  the  body  through  a 
wound,  the  wound  being  generally  inflicted  by  the  bite  of  the 
animal.  The  fourth  includes  cholera  and  typhoid  fever,  which, 
though  called  contagious,  are  not  so  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
exact  manner  in  which  the  contagium  of  cholera  is  spread 
is  not  specifically,  but  experience  seems  to  show  that  it  is 
contained  in  the  evacuations  of  the  person  infected,  which, 
becoming  in  some  way  mingled  with  drinking-water,  is  thus 
communicated  to  others.  Several  very  interesting  experiments 
made  by  a  German  physician.  Dr  Gisch,  go  far  to  confirm  the 
above  conclusions.  He  mingled  some  of  the  evacuation  of  a 
cholera  patient  with  water,  and  administered  it  to  some  mice,  and 
they  were  found  to  die  speedily  from  the  effects.  Further  experi¬ 
menting  he  found  that  the  cholera  evacuation  only  produced  this 
effect  when  kept  some  days,  when  fresh  it* proved  harmless.  The 
connection  between  several  outbreaks  of  cholera  that  have  taken 
place  in  London  with  the  drinking  of  water  from  particular 
pumps  and  wells  has  strengthened  this  idea.  The  same  observa¬ 
tions  are  applicable  to  typhoid,  the  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at 
with  regard  to  both  is  that  sewerage  is  the  chief  means  of  spread¬ 
ing  these  diseases.  The  fifth— which  are  more  generally  known 
as  zymotic  diseases — includes  typhus  and  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
small-pox,  mumps,  and  whooping-cough.  These  are  all  com¬ 
municable  by  the  breath.  In  some,  such  as  small-pox  and  scarlet 
fever,  the  infection  is  contained  principally  in  the  skin.  These 
diseases  all  eliminate  themselves  through  the  body ;  those  that  are 
accompanied  by  a  rash  through  that,  mumps  and  whooping-cough 
through  the  mucous  thrown  off  from  the  throat  and  chest  glands. 
Those  that  develope  in  a  rash  vary  very  much  in  their  manner  of 
throwing  off,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  particles ;  in  typhus 
the  infection  hangs  very  much  about  the  body  of  the  patient ; 
while  in  scarlet  fever,  owing  to  the  fineness  of  the  particles  cast 
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LITERARY, 

MR  BROWNING’S  SAVIOUR  OF  SOCIETY. 

Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangav^  Saviour  of  Society,  By  Robert 
Browniag.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Mr  Robert  Buchanan  having,  in  his  *  Napoleon  Fallen,* 
heaped  Republican  reproaches  upon  the  late  Emperor  of 
the  French,  Mr  Browning  here  employs  his  vastly  greater 
power  as  a  poet  in  offering  a  vigorous  and,  save  that  the 
end  is  made  to  correct  the  beginning,  an  only  too  persuasive 
apology  for  him.  The  subject  is  one  admirably  suited  to 
the  poet’s  favourite  mode  of  treatment,  and  he  has  treated 
it  admirably.  If  *  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau  *  is  not 
superior  to  some  other  of  the  splendid  monologues  in  which 
Mr  Browning  allows  various  individualities  to  express  them¬ 
selves  with  marvellous  force  and  clearness,  it  is,  perhaps, 
as  good  as  any  ;  and  the  immediate  interest  of  its  theme, 
combining  some  important  contributions  to  great  and  per¬ 
plexing  political  questions  of  the  day  with  a  very  subtle 
dissection  of  the  character  of  the  hero  of  the  poem,  makes 
it  of  especial  value.  And,  though  finer  passages  may  be 
found  elsewhere,  Mr  Browning  has  never,  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  exhibited  more  pungent  wit  and  caustic  humour 
than  in  some  portions  of  this  latest  of  his  works. 

The  method  of  its  construction  is  that  which  Mr 
Browning  has  invented  and  brought  to  something  like  per¬ 
fection,  as  the  method  best  adapted  for  such  dramatic 
writing  as  he  excels  in.  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau — 
whom  there  is  no  diflBculty  in  identifying  with  Napoleon 
III.,  as  he  may  have  seemed  to  himself  some  year  and 
a-half  ago,  just  before  his  empire  collapsed — fancies  him¬ 
self  an  exile  again  in  Leicester-square,  puffing  his  cigar, 
while  a  lady  of  the  demi-monde  sips  her  tea  beside  him, 
and  opening  his  thoughts  to  her  without  restraint  and  with 
notable  completeness.  In  the  choice  of  that  situation,  and 
its  description  in  the  first  few  lines  of  the  poem,  there  is  a 
concentration  of  satire  such  as  no  living  poet  but  Mr 
Browning  could  thus  develope.  And  satire  is  not  wanting 
in  the  pages  that  follow.  The  Prince  unfolds  his  theory  erf 
life,  and  his  mode  of  conforming  to  it.  The  theory  is 
fatalism,  modified : 

Suppose  I  bid  a  courier  take  to-night 
Message  for  me,  post-haste,  a  thousand  miles. 

I  bid  him,  since  1  have  a  right  to  bid. 

And,  my  part  done  so  far,  his  part  begins  ; 

He  starts  with  due  equipment,  will,  and  power, 

Means  he  may  use,  misuse,  not  use  at  all, 

At  his  discretion,  at  his  peril  too. 

I  leave  him  to  himself :  but,  journey  done, 

I  count  the  minutes,  call  for  the  result 
In  quickness  and  the  courier  quality. 

Weigh  its  worth,  and  then  punish  or  reward 
According  to  proved  serrice ;  not  before. 

Meantime,  he  sleeps  through  noontide,  rides  till  dawn, 
Sticks  to  the  straight  road,  tries  the  crooked  path, 

Measures  and  manages  resource,  trusts,  doubts 
Advisers  by  the  wayside,  does  his  best 
At  his  discretion,  lags  or  launches  forth, 

(He  knows  and  I  know)  at  his  peril  too. 

You  see  ?  Exactly  thus  men  stand  to  God : 

I  with  my  courier,  God  with  me.  J ust  so 
I  have  His  bidding  to  perform  ;  but  mind 
And  body,  all  of  me,  though  made  and  meant 
For  that  sole  service,  must  consult,  concert 
With  my  own  self  and  nobody  beside, 

How  to  effect  the  same :  God  helps  not  else. 

*T  is  I  who,  with  my  stock  of  craft  and  strength, 

Choose  the  director  cut  across  the  hedge. 

Or  keep  the  foot-track  that  respects  a  crop. 

Lie  down  and  rest,  rise  up  and  run, — live  spare, 

Feed  free,— all  that's  my  business :  but,  arrive. 

Deliver  message,  bring  the  answer  back, 

And  make  my  bow,  1  roust :  then  God  will  speak. 

Praise  me  or  haply  blame  as  service  proves. 

To  other  men,  to  each  and  eveiyone. 

Another  law !  what  likelier?  God,  perchance. 

Grants  each  new  man,  by  some  as  new  a  mode. 
Intercommunication  with  Himself, 

Wreaking  on  finiteness  infinitude  ; 

By  socha  aeries  of  effects,  gives  each 
Last  His  own  imprint :  old  yet  ever  new 
The  process :  *t  is  the  way  of  Deity. 

Willing  io  recognise  great  diversities  in  the  rule  of  life 
for  oHier  anen,  as  many  diversities  as  there  are  men,  the 
Prince  kaa  no  doubt  as  to  **  the  vray  of  Deity  **  with  him ; 
and  he  tells  the  naughty  little  lady  of  Leioester-square,  in 


whom  he  recognises  quite  as  much  compliance  with  thcr 
ways  of  Deity  as  in  himself,  how,  having  been  chosen  Pre¬ 
sident  of  Hohenstiel-Schwangau  by  people  tired  of  a  shaiu 
Republic,  be  fulfilled  the  ^behests  of  Providence,  as  inter¬ 
preted  by  bis  own  conscience  and  the  **  vox  populi,  vow 
Dei  ”  of  the  plebiscite  (we  are  stating  the  case  rather  nioro 
plainly  than  Mr  Browning  does),  and  became  the  head-- 
servant  of  his  subject-masters.  In  fulfilment  of  his  destiny, 
he  thus  also  became  the  Saviour  of  Society  ;  that  is, 
approving  “  the  general  compact  of  society,”  disapproving 
altogether  of  revolution,  he  undertook  to  keep  society  in 
its  existing  state  “  by  letting  stay  therein  what  seema  to 
stand,”  and  only  “  adding  good  thereto  of  easier  reach  to¬ 
day  than  yesterday.’*  Reformers  may  be  greater  thaa 
conservators,  he  says  ;  but  my  destiny  was  to  bo  a  conaev-  - 
vator,  and  I  fulfilled  my  destiny. 

We  have  toiled  so  long  to  gain  what  gain  I  find 
r  the  Present, — let  ns  keep  it  I  We  snail  toil 
So  long  before  we  gain— if  gain  God  grant — 

A  Future  with  one  touch  of  difference 
r  the  heart  of  things,  and  not  their  outside  face, — 

Let  us  not  risk  the  whiff  of  my  cigar 

For  Fourier,  Comte,  and  all  that  ends  in  smoke  f 

Grant,  be  says,  that  society  is  like  an  old-fashioocilf 
church,  the  passages  of  which  are  dark  and  tortuoua,  and 
wherein  the  devout  worshipper,  as  he  nears  the  altar,  is  • 
likely  to  stumble  and  break  his  nose,  if  nothing  wtxse  ; 
grant,  too,  that  the  impetuous  crowd  of  reformers  are  right 
in  calling  for  a  light — how  shall  the  light  be  applied  I 
They  would  use  the  torch  to  burn  down  the  church  ;  I,  to 
light  the  passages,  so  that  the  worshipper  may  profit  by 
what  of  good  exists,  and  see  how  to  avoid  the  evil.  Had  1 
burnt  the  temple,  in  order  that  a  better  might  be  built — 
—even  if  your  Fourierist  or  Oomtist  temple  would  bo 
better — where  would  have  been  the  common  folk  the 
while  ? 

Oh  those  mute  myriads  that  spoke  loud  to  me— • 

The  eyes  that  craved  to  see  the  light,  the  mouths- 
That  sought  the  daily  bread  and  nothing  more. 

The  hands  that  supplicated  exercise, 

Men  that  had  wives,  and  women  that  had  babes^ 

And  all  these  making  suit  to  only  live  I 

That,  and  of  that  'sort,  is  the  Prince’s  apology  for  2un>- 
self.  He  tells  the  Leicoster-square  damsel  that  he,  too,  . 
had  high  schemes  of  world ‘reformation— did  he  not  pro¬ 
pound  them  when  he  was  an  exile  before  ? — and  he  2ui» 
enforced  his  youthful  theories  as  far  as  it  was  wise  for  bins 
to  do  so.  Did  he  not  liberate  Italy  ?  did  be  not  urge  hU 
subjects  to  prefer  trade  to  war  ?  did  he  not  do  other  great 
things  towards  reforming  his  country  ?  did  he  not,  yet 
more,  show  the  strength  of  passive  resistance,  stronger  and 
better  than  active  resistance,  to  the  destructive  powere 
around  him,  moulding  himself,  even  as  a  statue  he  once 
saw  at  Rome  was  moulded,  and  like  the  sculptor  eainiog.^ 
the  fabe  judgment  of  his  critics  ? 

'T  was  some  artist's  whim 
To  cover  all  the  accessories  close 
1’  the  group,  and  leave  you  only  Laocodn 
With  neither  sons  nor  serpents  to  denote 
The  purpose  of  his  gesture.  Then  a  crowd 
Was  called  to  try  the  question,  criticise 
Wherefore  such  energy  of  legs  and  arms, 

Na^,  eyeballs,  starting  from  the  socket.  Oao— 

I  give  him  leave  to  write  my  history— 

Only  one  said  **  I  think  the  gesture  strires 
Against  some  obstacle  we  cannot  see." 

All  the  rest  made  their  minds  up.  T  is  a  yawn 
Of  sheer  fatigue  subsiding  to  repose  : 

The  statue 's  *  Somnolency  ’  clear  enongh  f* 

But  we  must  quote  no  more  from  this  poem.  W~itf» 
remarkable  vigour  Mr  Browning  allows  his  Prince  to  justifjp' 
his  policy  during  the  twenty  years  in  which  he  haa  beeoit 
master  of  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world — a  nation  iiiat^ 
he  has  sought  to  keep  at  its  former  height  of  greatneee  by 
**  saving  society,’*  that  is,  by  keeping  things  as  they  were^ 
and  only  altering  them  when  it  is  clearly  necessary  to  do- 
so.  He  prattles  on  till  his  cigars  are  burnt  out,  and  iheu. 
he  wakes  up  from  a  long  reverie  to  find  that  it  ia  only  ius 
fancy — a  fancy  foreshadowing  the  near  reality — ^thai  b® 
has  been  disoonrsing  to  the  yrisette  after  hit  heart,  thal 
he  is  still  the  Prince  of  Hohet^iel-Schwangaa,  and  only  u. 
little  disturbed  because  he  is  about  to  send  an  nliimatuxix 
to  a  Oouiin-Duke.**  Are  wo  right  in  supposing  that  tha^ 
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cousin-duke  stands  for  King  William  of  Prussia?  Mr  Brown¬ 
ing  does  not  tell  us.  This  poem,  like  most  of  bis  others, 
ends  abruptly ;  and  we  are  left  to  assume  that  he  has  been 
levelling  to  us,  with  all  the  skill  of  a  practised  soul- 
nnatomist,  the  temper  of  hearty  self-approval — ^yet  clouded 
over  by  a  vague  consciousness  that  the  self-approval  was  self- 
deception,  and  that  the  confidence  in  his  own  future  was 
ill-grounded — with  which  Napoleon  III.  entered  on  the 
war  that  ovt  rthrew  his  Empire.  Whether  Mr  Browning  is 
himself  somewhat  deceived  as  to  the  character  of  the  man 
whom  he  paints  under  the  thinnest  possible  cloak  of 
fiction,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  inquire.  They 
who  most  condemn  the  bearing  of  the  late  Emperor  during 
the  twenty  years  of  his  rule,  and  who  refer  to  it  many  of 
the  ills  from  which  France  is  now  suffering,  should  be  most 
Avilling  to  admit  all  that  can  be  admitted  in  extenuation 
of  his  offences.  And  that,  as  we  apprehend,  is  what  Mr 
Browning  wishes  us  to  do.  That  is  Mr  Browning’s  way  as 
a  poet. 

And  that  constitutes  Mr  Browning’s  especial  merit  as  a 
poet.  He  can  do  other  things  well.  He  is  a  master  of  his  craft 
in  so  far  as  the  poetical  craft  consists  in  powers  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  other  technical  appliances.  But  his  speciality  as 
a  poet  of  our  own  day,  and  for  all  days,  is  that,  just  as 
others  have  used  their  poetry  for  working  upon  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  their  hearers  concerning  patriotism  or  religion, 
sexual  passion  and  the  like,  his  function  is^  to  make  poetry 
the  handmaid  of  philosophy,  and  to  analyse  the  minds  of 
men  as  deftly  as  a  surgeon  can  dissect  their  bodies. 
Therein  he  has  no  peer. 

BISHOP  COLENSO  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

The  rcntateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  Critically  Examined.  By  tlie 

Bight  Rev.  John  William  Coleuso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal. 

Part  VI.  Longmans.  ' 

Tlie  Bishop  of  Natal’s  work  grows  upon  him.  Having 
in  his  first  volume,  published  nearly  ten  years  ago, 
startled  the  world  of  English  orthodoxy  by  an  exposition 
of  the  historical  inaccuracies  and  impossibilities  of 
the  Pentateuch,  each  later  instalment  of  his  work  has 
Ijeon  a  storehouse  of  weighty  objections  to  current  views 
as  to  the  inspired  origin  and  verbal  truth  of  the  portion  of 
the  Bible  which  he  criticised.  In  the  fifth  volume  he 
analysed  the  Book  of  Genesis,  separated  it  into  what,  on 
various  grounds,  he  regarded  as  the  handiwork  of  different 
writers,  and  gave  his  conclusions  as  to  the  age  in  which 
each  writer  or  each  set  of  writers  contributed  their  share 
to  the  compilation.  After  a  pause  of  six  years  he  returns 
to  his  work  in  the  volume  now  before  us,  and  treats  in 
a  similar  way  the  later  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,'  those  in 
which  the  exodus  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt  and  the  legis¬ 
lation  consequent  upon  their  establishment  as  a  separate 
nation  are  detailed.  This  volume  is  larger  than  any  of 
its  predecessors,  and  is  certainly  not  less  important. 

The  best  thing  to  bo  hoped  for  is  that  the  orthodox 
apologists  who  have  said  much  against  Bishop  Colenso’s 
earlier  works,  but  have  hardly  attempted  to  answer 
them,  will  be  induced  by  this  most  formidable  attack 
of  all  to  pass  from  abuse  to  argument,  and  to  under¬ 
take  some  tangible  defence  of  the  views  that  they  affect 
to  hold.  We  are  convinced  that  what  Dr  Colenso  wishes 
is  solely  that  the  truth  should  be  arrived  at,  and  if  any 
fallacies,  whether  affecting  the  whole  question  or  great  or 
little  points  in  it,  are  detected  in  his  criticism,  that  he 
will  gladly  concede  all  that  reason  and  honesty  demand ; 
the  more  so  as  every  step  he  can  make  back  into  the  path 
of  conventional  orthodoxy  will  lessen  his  embarrassments  as 
a  prelate  in  a  Church  most  of  the  members  of  which  now 
regard  him  as  a  damnable  heretic.  But  he  has  given 
abundant  proof  that  nothing  unreasonable  or  dishonest  will 
be  admitted  by  him,  and  it  is  for  his  adversaries  to  meet 
him  with  legitimate  weapons.  If  they  still  satisfy  them- 
selves  with  vituperation,  after  such  a  new  assault  on  thsar 
strongholds  as  is  made  in  the  volume  before  us,  they  will 
virtually  admit  that  their  position  is  defenceless. 

The  minute  discussions  by  which  Dr  Colenso  makes  good 
his  case,  discussions  so  learned  and  exhaustive  that  we  are 
bound  to  accept  them  until  they  are  controverted,  are  not 
such  as  can  here  be  repeated.  Their  general  issues,  how¬ 


ever,  are  clear  and  concise  enough  to  be  briefiy  summed  up. 
He  has,  in  previous  parts  of  his  great  work,  treated  at 
length  of  the  difference  in  style  and  date  between  the 
Elohist  and  Jehovist  sections  of  the  Pentateuch.  This 
difference  is  again  exhibited  in  the  new  volume,  the  chief 
portion  of  which,  however,  is  spent  in  distributing  among 
still  later  writers  and  periods  the  legislative  portions  of  the 
books  and  many  of  their  narrative  episodes.  The  result  of 
these  divisions  and  distributions  is  to  show  that  but  a  very 
little  part  of  the  early  history  of  the  Children  of  Israel 
from  the  time  of  their  supposed  expulsion  from  Egypt,  has 
the  stamp  of  historical  truth.  Bishop  Colenso  thinks  with 
Professor  Kuenen  that  there  was  some  real  basis  for  the 
story  of  the  exodus.  The  kernel  of  the  narrative  in  the 
Pentateuch  agrees  with  the  kernel  of  the  narrative  quoted 
by  Josephus  from  Manetho.  We  may  assume  that  the 
Jews,  whatever  their  ancestry,  were  driven  out  of  Egypt  in 
the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ,  and  the  oldest  of  the 
stories  mixed  into  one  narrative  in  the  books  of 
Moses,”  when  read  consecutively  as  Bishop  Colenso  enables 
us  to  read  it,  is  just  such  a  story  as  a  narrator  might  com¬ 
pile  out  of  the  traditions  of  several  generations  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  The  mythical  history  of  the  Bomans  resembles 
it  in  some  respects,  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  still  more. 
**  Having  made  the  conquest  of  the  trans-Jordanic  lands,” 
says  Dr  Colenso — which  may  have  occupied  a  considerable 
time — **  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  partly  by 
fighting,  partly  by  intriguing,  partly  by  intermarrying 
with  the  people  of  the  land,  made  good  their  footing  in 
the  land  of  Canaan  in  just  the  same  way  as  that  in  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  of  England  was  effected.  That 
the  Canaanite  tribes  were  not  extirpated,  but  lived  on, 
mixing  probably  for  the  most  part  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Israelites,  is  plain  not  only  from  phenomena  apparent 
in  David’s  time,  but  also  from  the  express  statements  of 
Judges  i,  21,  27-36.  We  learn  also  from  the  history  con¬ 
tained  in  the  book  of  Judges  that  the  tribes  did  not  yet 
exist  as  one  nation^  but  either  acted  quite  independently 
of  each  other,  or  else  coalesced  in  larger  or  smaller  bodies, 
as  circumstances  required.  The  mighty  conquests  which 
are  ascribed  to  the  leadership  of  Moses  and  Joshua, 
and  are  represented  as  the  work  of  a  few  weeks,  were 
most  probably  effected  in  a  much  longer  period  and 
by  much  more  gradual  and  every-day  processes.”  During 
the  century  or  more  that  may  have  passed  in  this 
way,  the  worship  of  Yahve  or  Jehovah,  grafted  upon 
the  older  worship  of  Elohim,  appears  to  have  b^n 
adopted  from  the  Syrian  or  Phoenician  tribes,  among 
whom  “  Yahve  was  the  mysterious  name  of  the  Sun-God, 
the  Baal  or  Lord,  the  *  God  of  the  land.’  ”  “  From  them,” 
adds  Dr  Colenso,  it  gradually  came  into  use  among  the 
Israelites,  when  they  became  settled  in  their  new  abodes, 
and  regarded  themselves  as  under  the  protection  of  the 
local  deity  whoso  land  they  had  possessed.  Thus  Darld 
says,  *  They  have  driven  me  out  this  day  from  cleaving  to 
the'  inheritance  of  YahvOy  saying,  QOy  serve  another 
Elohim  ;*  and  so  Naaman  asks,  ‘  Shall  there  not,  I  pray 
thee,  be  given  to  thy  servant  two  mules*  burden  of  earth  ? 
for  thy  servant  will  henceforth  offer  neither  bumt-offering 
nor  sacrifice  unto  another  Elohim,  but  unto  Yahve  * — from 
which  we  see  how  intimately  connected,  in  the  views  of 
that  age,  was  the  worship  of  Yahve  with  the  very  soil  of 
the  land  of  Canaan.” 

That,  in  brief,  is  the  substance  of  Dr  Oolenso’s  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
which  had  Saul  for  its  Egbert,  and  of  the  basis  of  its 
theology.  The  theology  probably  began  to  be  refined,  and 
the  history  to  be  elaborated  out  of  floating  traditions,  by 
Samuel  or  his  disciples.  Dr  Colenso  has  elsewhere  assigned 
the  Elohist  story  in  Genesis,  and  the  first  six  chapters  of 
Exodus,  to  the  last  years  of  Samuel’s  lifetime,  though  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kuenen  refers  it  to  a  much  later  period.  The  Bishop 
considers  that  the  Jehovist  interpolations  and  continuations 
were,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  supplied  during  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  ”  From  the  time  when  the 
Original  Story  was  completed,”  he  continues,  “  the  work 
remained  untouched,  and  perhaps  lay  deposited  beside  the 
ark  in  the  temple  till  the  days  of  Jeremiah  (the  Deuterono- 
mist),  who,  as  a  priest  himself,  his  father  Hilkiah  bang 
also,  very  probably,  the  chief  priest  at  the  time,  would  in 
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that  case  have  had  free  access  to  the  venerable  manuscript 
and  retouched  and  enlarged  it  throughout  in  his  own  pro¬ 
phetical  style.  The  continuation  of  the  history  down  to 
his  own  day,  and  the  interpolation  of  laws  in  Deuteronomy, 
are  attributed  to  Jeremiah;  and  the  history  of  the  later 
workmanship  is  thus  briefly  summed  up  : 


In  all  ages,  whenever  this  priestly  power,  with  its  mediatorial 
office  between  God  and  Man,  has  become  the  supposed  possession 
of  a  class  of  men  who  were  endued  with  it  by  other  men,  and  who 
pleasure,  not  only  to  admit  their  fellows  to 
^e  Divine  Presence,  or  rather  to  a  supposed  presence  of  the 
Divine  Being,  in  temples  built  by  hands  or  in  sacramental 
elements— who  could  not  only  admit  into  the  number  of  God's 
children,  but  could  pretend  to  exclude  any  from  the  care  and  love 
of  the  Universal  Father — the  profaneness  of  the  assumption  has 
not  prevented  the  power  thus  claimed  being  allowed ;  and  the 
very  supposition  that  it  did  exist  elsewhere  than  in  the  imagine* 
tion  of  the  deceivers  and  the  deceived  has  been  a  heavy  chain  on 
the  progress  of  humanity.  The  truth  is,  that  the  ritualistic  system 
IS  for  not  a  few  of  its  votaries,  whether  clergy  or  laity,  but  a 
means  of  escaping  from  the  painful  duty  of  exercising  thought  upon 
the  great  questions  which  occupy— and,  in  God’s  good  Providence, 
were  meant  especially  to  occupy — this  age.  It  may  avail  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  in  a  time  of  transition  like  the  present,  and 
may  help  to  fill  up,  in  some  measure,  the  vacuum  which  would 
otherwise  exist  in  the  minds  of  many,  who  live  in  ignorance  of 
the  grand  results  of  scientific  enquiry  in  this  and  other  domains, 
and  who  prefer  to  do  so  rather  than  bo  troubled  with  “  doubts,” 
which  they  have  been  told  by  their  religious  teachers  to  regard  as 
“  sins  ” — as  sparks  of  hellish  fire;  to  be  stamped  out,  according  to 
Bishop  Wilberforce,  as  if  proceeding  from  the  fuse  of  a  **  loaded 
shell,  shot  into  the  fortress  of  the  soul,”  W  the  Great  Enemy, 
when  in  reality  they  were  signs  of  a  Divine  Fire,  which  has  been 
kindled  in  the  midst  of  us  by  the  spirit  of  God  in  those  our  days, 
as  in  the  time  of  the  First  Keformation. 


Finally,  during  the  first  years  of  Jehoiachin’s  Captivity,  Esekiel 
followed  the  example  of  Jvremiah  by  writing  Leviticus  xviii.*xx., 
X3^i,  And  his  work  was  taken  up  during  the  Captivity  and  after 
it  by  a  series  of  priestly  writers,  who  departed  widely  from  the 
tone  of  the  older  prophetical  authors,  representing  Yahve  as 
taking  a  special  interest  in  a  multitude  of  minute  ritualistic 
observances,  instead  of  enforcing  “  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
Law,  righteousness,  mercy,  and  the  love  of  God,”  and  ascribing 
also  to  Divine  authority  a  series  of  most  stringent  laws  for  main¬ 
taining  the  prerogatives  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  which  whoso¬ 
ever  shall  transgress  “he  shall  surely  die,”  Numbers,  i.  61;  iii. 
10,  38 ;  xviii.  7,  22.  Very  probably  Ezra  and  the  priests  his 
contemporaries  had  a  large  share  in  this  work.  And  it  seems  to 
have  been  brought  very  nearly  to  a  close  in  his  days,  as  far  as  the 
present  Hebrew  Text  is  concerned,  though  it  may  have  received 
some  touches  even  after  that  time  ;  for  the  Samaritan  Text  (477) 
shows  that  the  work  of  revision  and  correction  was  still  carried 
on,  and  the  phenomena  observed  in  the  LXX  evidence  plainly 
enough  that  the  Greek  translators  must  have  had  before  them 
copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  differing  in  many  respects 
materially  from  our  own. 

The  weighty  argaments  by  which  Dr  Colenso  supports 
these  conclusions  deserve  very  careful  attention  ;  though 
we  fear  he  is  oversanguine  when  te  says,  after  adducing 
some  instances  of  the  monstrous  practices  sanctioned  by 
the  Pentateuch,  that  the  clergy  of  all  denominations 
must  surely  bo  thankful  to  have  overwhelming  evidence 
laid  before  them  that  passages  such  as  these  form  no 
portion  of  that  Divine  Law  which  they  desire  and  are 
bound  to  teach  to  their  flocks  as  the  Eternal  Word  of  the 
Living  God.’*  The  clergy  are  only  human,  and  though 
their  humanity  would  incline  them  to  rejoice  at  the  eli¬ 
mination  of  some  portions  of  the  books  of  Moses/* 
they  cannot  fail  to  see  that,  if  any  part  is  allowed  to  go, 
so  much  else  will  have  to  go  that  the  very  strongholds, 
not  of  their  creed,  but  of  their  trade,  will  be  removed. 
That  they  should  gladly  consent  to  this  is  too  much  to 
expect,  and  that  this  is  what  they  will  have  to  look  for 
Dr  Colenso  himself  shows  very  forcibly. 


as  in  the  time  of  the  First  Keformation. 


If  the  powerful  arguments  of  Bishop  Colenso  and  such  as 
he,  designed  to  strengthen  Christianity  by  clearing  it  of  all 
its  false  supports,  can  have  upon  the  religious  world  even  a 
part  only  of  the  effect  that  they  ought  to  have,  not  the 
least  of  the  beneflts  to  be  produced  by  them  will  be  the 
overthrow  of  priestcraft  by  much  better  agencies  than  the 
persecution  that  men  as  generous  as  Professor  Huxley  are 
now  anxious  to  have  recourse  to  ;  and,  when  that  is  done, 
the  world  can  receive  inflniiely  better,  because  it  is  without 
intimidation  or  misrepresentation,  all  that  is  useful  in 
Christianity  and  all  that  is  true  in  the  Bible. 


ME  MACDONALD’S  WILFEID  CUMBEBMEDE. 


Wilfrid  Cumbermede.  By  George  MacDonald,  LL.D.  Hurst  and 
Blackett. 


Perhaps  the  most  important  result  of  the  criticism  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  is  this,  that  it  strikes  a  deathblow  at  the  whole  system  of 
priestcraft,  which  has  mainly  been  based  upon  the  notion  that  the 
Levitical  laws  in  the  books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers 
were  really  of  Mosaic,  or  rather  of  Divine,  origin.  We  have  now 
seen  that  these  laws  are  all,  without  exception,  the  product  .of  a 


tribe^  lording  it  over  the  consciences  of  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  devoted  laity,  who  returned  from  the  Captivity  to 
Jerusalem,  and  making  the  position  of  the  priest,  his  rank  and 
power,  his  action  and  influence,  his  income  and  privileges,  of  the 
most  supreme  importance  to  the  whole  community,  so  that  actually 
one-halfoi  the  whole  Pentateuch  is  employed  in  enforcing  them 
in  some  form  or  other.  We  have  seen  how  in  these  priestly  laws 
perpetual  efforts  are  made,  with  almost  a  ludicrous  eagerness,  to 
oring  the  priests  into  prominence  on  all  occasions— what  a  plenti* 
ful  provision  is  made  for  the  support  both  of  priests  and  Levites— 
how  a  very  strong  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  between  the  priest 
and  the  Levite,  of  which  we  see  no  sign  before  the  Captivity, 
when  the  very  name  “  sons  of  Aaron  ”  was  utterly  unknown, 
which  replaces  in  this  Later  Legislation  Ezekiel  s  “  faithful 
Levites  ”  the  “  sons  of  Zadok  ” — and  how  this  slavish  yoke  of  the 
priesthood  was  fastened  upon  the  necks  of  the  people  at  a  time 
when  the  prophet's  voice  was  rarely  heard  to  disturb  their  self- 
complacent  slumbers,  and  they  gave  themselves  up  in  la^  indo¬ 
lence  to  priestly  guidance,  till  true  spiritual  life  became  dead  in 
them,  and  so,  when  the  Great  Prophet  came,  they  blinded  their 
eyes  and  stopped  their  ears,  that  the  Truth  might  not  reach  them, 
and  the  multitude  cried  ou4  “  Crucify  him !  crucify  him !” — “  and 
the  voices  of  them  and  of  the  chief  priests  prevailed.” 


It  would  be  a  most  instructive  study  to  work  out  at 
length  what  Dr  Colenso  has  briefly  indicated,  the  effect  of 
Jewish  ritualism  in  furnishing  an  invaluable  precedent  for 
all  the  varieties  of  ritualism  that  have  disgraced  the  history 
of  Christianity  and  gone  far  to  spoil  its  good  work.  It  was 
to  strengthen  the  priestly  caste  and  bring  all  other  classes 
under  subjection  to  it  that  Ezra  and  his  predecoMors  made 
their  great  additions  to  the  hierarchical  legislation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  their  example  has  had  terrible  effect  in 
later  times.  Priests  are  the  bane  of  all  relipons,  and  they 
bave  been  the  bane  of  Christianity,  the  mischief  wrought  I 
by  them  not  being  over  yet.  As  Dr  Colenso  says ; 


Mr  Disraeli  designated  one  of  his  earlier  novels  ''an 
idiosyncratic  psychological  romance.”  Had  Mr  MacDonald 
been  addicted  to  the  use  of  high-flown  phraseology  he 
might  have  described  the  present  work  as  a  "  subjective 
autobiographical  fiction.**  The  subjective  element  has 
entered  largely  into  the  composition  of  all  his  previous 
works,  but  in  no  other  of  them  has  it  predominated  to  the 
same  extent.  *  Wilfrid  Cumbermede  ’  is  the  history  of  the 
inner  life  of  a  man  who  did  little  and  experienced  much, 
recorded,  interpreted,  and  estimated  by  himself.  The  scene 
of  the  novel  is  the  mind  of  the  hero,  and  it  is  in  this  arena 
that  the  action  of  the  plot  is  exhibited.  Everything  is 
seen  through  the  medium  of  Wilfrid  Cumbermede,  and  he 
is  not  an  achromatic  lens,  but,  on  the  contrary,  diffuses  his 
own  peculiar  hue  everywhere  around  him.  It  is  the  chief 
object  of  the  novel  to  trace  the  influences  that  form, 
develops,  and  fix  the  character  of  the  hero  and  auto- 
biographer,  and  to  show  how  these  influences,  in  their  turn, 
affect  his  actions  and  judgments.  We  are  incidentally 
warned  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  story  that  it  is 
not  a  full  and  complete  autobiography,  but  only  that 
portion  of  Wilfrid  Cumbermede’s  life  which  is  indispensable 
to  a  thorough  understanding  and  appreciation  of  his  charac¬ 
ter.  The  selection  and  the  treatment  of  the  events  described 
have  obviously  not  been  determined  by  their  intrinsic  inte¬ 
rest,  but  by  their  significance  in  relation  to  the  narrator. 
Incidents  of  an  exceedingly  trivial  kind  are  dwelt  upon  at 
great  length,  while  others  of  importance  are  dismissed  in  a  few 
sentences.  In  the  introductory  chapter,  where  Mr  MacDonald 
attempts  to  define  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
work  IS  written,  and  to  strike  its  key-note,  Wilfrid  Cumber¬ 
mede  says,  “  The  weakness  of  my  life  has  been  that  I  would 
over  do  some  great  thing ;  the  saving  of  my  life  has  been 
my  utter  failure.  I  have  never  done  a  great  deed.  If  I 
had,  I  know  that  one  of  my  temperature  could  not  have 
escaped  serious  consequences.  I  have  had  more  pleasure 
when  a  grown  man  in  a  certain  discovery  concerning  the 
ownership  of  an  apple  of  which  I  had  taken  the  ancestral 
bite  when  a  boy,  tlmn  I  can  remember  to  have  resulted  from 
any  action  of  my  own  during  my  whole  existence.**  The 
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body  of  the  work  is  an  explanation  of  these  enigmatical 
and  apparently  paradoxical  sentences,  and  the  tone  of  self- 
approbation,  as  distinguished  from  self-satisfaction,  discerni¬ 
ble  here  is  sustained  throughout.  There  is  another 
peculiarity  about  this  novel  that  ought,  perhaps,  to  be 
mentioned  before  we  proceed  further.  It  is  an  esoteric 
communication,  which  the  autobiographer  does  not  expect 
will  be  intelligible  to  the  generality  of  his  readers,  and 
which  he  accordingly  addresses  to  an  imaginary  or  real 
personage  supposed  to  be  en  rap'port  with  himself,  of  whom 
we  learn  nothing  except  the  gender,  and  that  is  feminine. 

Wilfrid  Cumbermede  describes  the  surroundings,  the 
thoughts,  and  the  occupations  of  his  childhood  with  great 
detail,  for  the  impression  made  on  his  character  at  that 
period  was  only  deepened  and  intensified  by  his  experience 
in  after  life.  Brought  up  in  a  solitary  country  house,  with 
no  other  society  than  a  bachelor  uncle  of  studious,  medita¬ 
tive  habits,  and  a  distant  relative  of  a  taciturn  disposition 
whom  he  regarded  as  his  aunt,  the  boy  was  thrown  upon 
bis  own  resources  for  his  amusement.  His  earliest 
memories  would  seem  to  indicate  an  original  tendency 
towards  introspection,  and  this  tendency  was  fostered  and 
confirmed  by  the  absence  of  companions  of  his  own  age.  In 
the  first  years  of  his  existence  nature  was  his  sole  comrade, 
and  the  intercourse  then  begun  was  continued  throughout 
life.  The  occurrences  that  took  place  in  this  household 
were  exceedingly  few,  but  for  that  very  reason  they  exer¬ 
cised  an  extraordinary  effect  on  the  boy’s  mind,  and  there 
were  features  in  his  environment  that  were  powerfully  cal¬ 
culated  to  excite  his  imagination.  He  soon  discovered  that 
the  staid,  considerate  conduct  of  his  uncle  covered  a  secret 
of  some  moment.  On  the  wall  of  the  house  hung  an 
antique  gold-hilted  sword  and  a  piece  of  tapestry,  articles 
that  evidently  had  an  interesting  history  connected  with 
them ;  and  in  a  room  at  the  top  of  the  chimney  stair, 
which  the  boy  was  forbidden  to  enter  alone,  lived  an 
extremely  old  lady  who  was  his  great-grandmother.  Every¬ 
thing  that  possessed  the  slightest  attraction  for  a  youth 
about  the  place  set  him  a-brooding.  Even  the  care  that  his 
uncle  took  to  keep  him  in  ignorance  that  there  was  a 
mystery  to  be  disclosed,  lest  that  knowledge  should  impede 
or  distort  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth,  only  pro- 
yoked  still  further  speculation.  Hints  came  to  the  boy  from 
a  variety  of  directions  that  there  was  something  in  the 
family’s  antecedents  that  it  concerned  him  to  know  ;  but, 
in  obedience  to  the  expressed  wish  of  an  uncle  whom 
he  revered,  he  stifled  his  natural  curiosity,  and  strictly 
abstained  from  making  any  inquiries  regarding  the  matter. 
It  was  in  sheltering  the  boy  from  what  he  conceived  to  be 
obnoxious  influences,  that  his  uncle’s  affection  was  chiefly 
manifested  ;  but  the  few  lessons  he  inculcated  became  the 
ruling  principles  of  the  nephew’s  life.  Discovering  that 
Wilfiid  had  been  carr3ring  on  surreptitious  intercourse  with 
his  great-grandmother,  and  fearing  lest  the  old  lady  might 
in  her  wanderings  commnnicate  t^  secret  prematurely,  the 
uncle  sent  him  off  suddenly  to  school.  There,  however, 
faint  intimations  of  the  mystery  pursued  the  boy.  Beturn- 
ing  one  afternoon  from  a  scamper  in  the  woods  with  his 
school-mates,  Wilfrid  saw  an  apple  fall  from  the  branch  of 
a  tree,  took  it  up,  beheld  that  it  was  fair,  and  finally,  after  a 
casuistical  controversy  between  desire  and  conscience,  half 
in  desperation,  bit  into  the  ruddy  cheek.”  No  sooner 
had  he  done  so  than  he  felt  self-condemned,  and  then 
set  in  terrible  tortures  of  remorse  which  drove  him 
to  search  out  the  owner  of  the  apple,  and  request 
him  to  execute  justice  by  boxing  the  culprit’s  ears. 
The  squire  eased  the  boy’s  trouble  by  forgiving  him  and 
shaking  hands,  and  ordered  his  housekeeper  to  give  him 
something  to  eat  and  send  him  back  to  school.  This  led 
to  other  visits  to  the  hall,  and  to  the  formation  of  an 
acquaintance  with  the  grand -daughter  of  the  factor,  a 
young  lady  named  Miss  Clara  Ooningham,  who  is  the  evil 
genius  of  the  .story.  Here,  on  one  occasion,  Wilfrid  lost 
the  old  sword  under  very  suspicious  circumstances,  it  having 
been  taken  from  below  his  pillow  during  the  night.  But 
the  loes  of  this  link  with  the  past,  owing  to  the  grief  it 
occasioned  him  and  to  the  mystery  that  surrounded  the 
theft,  served  to  keep  alive  the  vague  presentiment  that 
filled  his  bosom  ;  and  his  uncle’s  annoyance  at  learning  that 


he  was  a  frequenter  at  Moldwarp  Hall,  followed  as  it  was 
by  his  sudden  resolution  to  remove  him  from  school  and 
send  him  to  Switzerland,  could  only  intensify  this  feeling 
In  Switzerland  Wilfrid  made  a  friendship  with  a  bov 
named  Charley  Osborne,  whose  keen  natural  sympathies 
had  been  embittered  by  the  harsh  treatment  of  his  clerical 
father,  and  shunned  contact  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
rest  of  his  school-fellows.  Although  during  his  stay  abroad 
little  transpired  to  remind  him  of  the  family  mystery,  his 
companion’s  conversation  and  the  mountain  scenery  around 
him,  aggravated  his  propensity  to  brood  over  the  mystical 
elements  of  numan  life  and  character.  When  he  returned 
from  Switzerland,  Wilfrid’s  character  was  firmly  established 
and  all  the  events  that  occurred  to  him  after  that  period  may 
bo  said  to  have  revealed  rather  than  to  have  confirmed  or 
modified  it.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  outline  the  chain  of 
circumstances  which  leads  our  hero  to  the  discovery  that  he  is 
the  rightful  owner  of  Moldwarp  Hall,  for  he  is,  for  the  most 
part,  merely  a  passive  instrument  in  the  search,  and  the 
discovery  exercises  no  influence  whatever  on  his  character. 
This  part  of  the  novel,  however,  possesses  an  engrossing 
interest,  and  will  be  relished  by  many  who  may  fail  to 
appreciate  the  minute  self-analysis  and  the  long  dreams 
and  disquisitions  which  fill  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
first  and  second  volumes,  and  even  find  a  place  in  the  third. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  semi-spiritualistic  experiences 
recorded  in  this  work,  and  the  author  is  usually  careful  to 
describe  the  psychological  condition  that  precedes  the  pre¬ 
sentiments,  although  he  neglects  to  tell  us  anything  al^ut 
the  physiological.  In  a  vague,  indefinite  way,  Wilfrid 
Cumbermede  believes  that  the  dreams  and  visions  that  come 
to  him  in  sleep  have  a  spiritual,  if  not  a  Divine  origin.  Fear¬ 
ing  lest  even  his  favourite  lady  reader  may  be  surfeited  with 
this  kind  of  experiences,  he  asks  her  before  introducing  the 
last  of  his  prophetic  visions,  “  kindly  to  remember  that  at 
this  time  he  had  no  outer  life' at  all.”  “  What  bore  to  me  the 
look  of  existence,”  he  says,  “  was  within  me.  All  my  days 
the  tendency  had  been  to  undue  predominance  of  thought 
over  action  ;  and  now  that  the  springs  of  action  were,  for 
a  time,  dried  up,  what  wonder  was  it  if  thought,  lording  it 
alone,  should  assume  a  reality  beyond  its  right  ?  ”  This  is 
the  only  passage  in  the  book  in  which  we  get  the  slightest 
hint  that  the  writer  may  possibly  be  aware  that  his  hero  is 
in  a  chronic  state  of  bad  health.  Whatever  may  be  his 
opinion  regarding  Wilfrid  Gumbermede’s  physical  condi¬ 
tion,  these  dreams  and  visions  are  clearly  put  forward  as 
proofs  of  the  soundness  and  strength  of  his  spirit.  The 
morbid  traits  of  his  character  are  those  most  fully  and 
carefully  delineated,  and  they  are  evidently  considered  the 
foundation  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  him.  This  is  the 
weak,  we  might  almost  say  the  vicious,  element  in  a  singu¬ 
larly  subtle  work  of  fiction.  Mr  MacDonald  may  do  great 
harm  if  he  gets  any  youthful  reader  to  accept  Wilfrid 
Cumbermede  as  an  example  of  a  high  type  of  humanity, 
and  it  is  as  such  that  he  is  here  presented. 


LOBD  BANTAM.  . 

Lord  Bantam.  By  the  Author  of  *  Ginx*$  Baby.’  In  Two 
Volnmes.  Strahan. 

The  motto  chosen  for  this  work  by  its  author— 

I  had  forgot  one  half,  I  do  protest, 

And  now  am  sent  again  to  speak  the  rest, 

shows  his  honesty,  and  is  only  too  appropriate.  ‘  Ginx’s 
Baby,’  telling  of  the  origin  and  history  of  a  poor  man’s 
child,  having  attracted  much  attention  and  been  deservedly 
successful,  is  now  followed  by  a  corresponding  memoir  of  a 
rich  man’s  child ;  but  every  page  of  the  new  book  proves 
that  its  writer  has  produced  it,  not  out  of  love  for  his 
subject,  or  because  he  had  very  much  to  say  about  it,  but 
because  he  was  “  sent  again  ”  to  the  task  either  by  his 
publisher  or  by  his  own  book-making  ambition.  Many 
views  of  society  with  which  he  has  already  identified 
himself  here  find  expression,  and  some  of  them  are  well 
expressed  and  are  important  and  pertinent  enough  to  be 
carefully  heeded  ;  but  the  book  is  clumsily  constructed,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  having  been  spun  out  with  difficulty* 
Its  humour  is  feeble,  and  its  satire  is  rarely  pungent. 
Indeed  it  is  not  always  easy  to  seh  what  it  is  that  the  author 
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means  to  satirise.  He  scofTs  at  everything  by  turns — 
everything,  at  least,  but  the  Irish  Home  Hule  movement 
and  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  crusade ;  but  his  scoffing  is  often 
meaningless,  and  he  has  only  preached  a  rambling  and 
inconclusive  sermon  upon  the  text,  “  Vanity  of  vanities  1  all 
is  vanity  !”  Considering  who  has  written  it,  the  book 
ought  to  have  been  very  much  better  than  it  is. 

It  opens  well.  Lord  Bantam  is  the  child  of  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Ffowlsmere ;  the  latter  an  energetic 
political  woman,  the  former  a  Cabinet  Minister,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Prig  (i.e..  Whig)  party,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  the  richest  peer  in  England. 


bring  out  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Prig  electioneering 
tactics ;  and  we  have  some  account  of  his  exploits  as 
member  for  one  of  his  father's  pocket  boroughs.  He  becomes 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Prigs,  and  an  unintentional  ally 
of  the  Fogies  (i.e.,  Tories),  while  in  his  simplicity  he  allows 
himself  to  be  the  tool  of  the  Radicals,  whom  his  biographer 
appears  to  hold  in  nearly  as  much  contempt  as  the  other 
great  political  parties.  He  is  not,  however,  a  mere 
politician.  We  find  him  patronising  all  sorts  of  organisa> 
tions,  from  the  Society  for  the  Reclamation  of  Waste 
Women,  to  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Sabbath, 
Yet  more  important  is  his  connection  with  the  Society  for 


A  clever  ancestor  of  the  Earl,  duly  encouraged  and  assisted  by  Developing  the  Mental  and  Moral  Stamina  of  Women,  of 
the  laws  of  these  realms,  happening,  by  good  luck  to  him,  to  possess  which  Lady  Sophronia  Enequil  is  the  secretary.  We  are 
land  that  grew  in  great  request  for  the  houses  of  a  pushing  popu*  treated  to  some  very  coarse  and  commonplace  mockery  of 


,  ,  T.  r,  ,  *  ,  - or  r-  treated  to  some  very  coarse  and  commonplace  mockery  of 

iation,  baa  been  able  to  grant  leases  of  it  to  various  tenants  for  i.u  n  i.  x  • _  xi.  i  ^  c 

jast  ninety-nine  year*.  In  effect,  thi.  w«  to  keep  the  real  owne?'  ^0““  ’'ho  to  improre  the  aocial  condition  ol 

ship  of  the  land  in  abeyance  while  two  or  perhaps  three  genera*  tneir  sex,  and  with  this  is  mixed  up  much  ridicule  of 
tions  lived  and  died,  and  then,  long  after  the  clever  old  man  was  Positivism,  or  an  adaptation  of  it  which  has  Lady  Sophronia 
in  his  grave,  to  cause  the  immensely  enhanced  freehold  to  fall  into  for  a  prophetess.  Lord  Bantam  goes  to  her  for  inspiration, 
a  person  he  had  never  seen,  and  whom  he  could  only  propheti-  »  i.  i  ..  ur  u  i 

cally  and  vaguely  designate  as  the  next  heir  of  someone:  It  was  ^  laughing,  I  am  but  a  poor  scholar— I  should 

the  merest  “fluke”— if  I  may  use  a  felicitous  vulgarism— that  make  a  worse  teacher.  But  I  can  tell  you  the  substance  of  the 
the  Earl  of  Ffowlsmere’s  father  happened  to  be  that  fortunate  '^***®*‘  Eclectics  hold.  We  begin  bv  eliminating  from  our 

next  heir.  He  bad  done  or  conceived  of  nothing  on  earth  to  apprehensions  the  idea  of  the  Divine.  This  as  an  objective  and 
entitle  him  to  take  a  vast  property,  a  noble  name,  a  place  in  the  reality  we  negative.  We  insist  that  as  it  must  have  origi- 

legislature  of  the  country,  the  right  of  nominating  a  hundred  ourselves,  it  is  in  ourselves ;  and  that  to  seek  for  the. 

clergy  to  as  many  perishing  flocks :  all  that  fell  upoS  him  simply  «travagant  conceptions  of  the  personate  Divine  entertained 
by  fate  and  the  custom  of  England.  In  defiance  of  economy;  ii  for  the  theoretic 

vast  piece  of  land  was  locked  up  for  those  ninety-nine  years  ^  a  *.111  i*- 

from  public  enterprise  and  general  exchange.  No  one  could  There  is  no  difficulty,  sighed  the  infatuaUd  Bantam,  m 
build  on  it  anything  but  what  was  permitted  by  the  terms  of  the  doctrin^hat  the  divine  is  in  you.  But  Hear  that  the 

leases.  One  term,  for  instance,  had  been  that  no  •hops  were  to  <lj*.i>iit7  «  lik'ly  to  be  to  many  enthnsiasts  a  real  eidolon-aa 
be  opened  upon  the  land.  No  shops  were  or  could  bo  opened.  ®'  woiaoip.  _„„.i 

and  the  line  of  healthy  trade  was  flocked  out  of  a  large  at^  to  ?„a 

be  sent  winding  about  in  neighbouring  slums  and  bySays.  No  She  looked  anxiously  at  *o  face  now  on  a  lord  with  bw  own  and 

churches  other  than  those  of  the  Establishment  were  ti  be  erected  *»  '®  “•  .  T*;*, 

within  the  sacred  precincts.  Hence  every  dissenter  who  lived 

there  was  forced  to  worship,  like  a  leper  if  Israel,  “  without  the  emouon.  Lord  Bantam  was  eqnally 

camp.”  The  natural  and  legitimate  changes  which  patsoversuch  „  aiaia.  om.i 

of  this  realm.  Progress  had  to  paw  over  and  ronnd  it,  and  at  PJ^i^-acism.”  she  sail  “  is  modest  and  claims  no  pre-eminenoe. 

.«?<' ®  «  }'  7,1'“;“'^  If.  Mbeit,  yon  are  sincere  in  desiring  me  to  tread  with  you  the 
»!.•  1,  •'';!"®"  *''®.  ®'  ‘V'*  crystalling  Udder  to  the  highest  wisdom,  my  soul  U  yodrs  and 

iT’r*  'l,““‘®  ?"'*  '>®"'«®'P‘  ‘P;  Led  Bantam  in  a  moment  cUaped  with  his  arm  the  waist  of 

®®’  S““‘*'®‘'*  “P°?  •'ondreds  of  properties  i  bow  it  eathusiasUc  companion  and  in  embracing  ijophronia  embraead 
restrained— as  we  have  seen— the  uses  to  which  the  properties  ®  ^ 

might  have  been  put ;  how  it  limited  the  number  of  persons  in  '  ®  ®®  ®  * 

the  community  that  could  possibly  gain  livelihood  or  profit  from  That  U  rather  a  favourabla  .ipacunen  of  the  poor  satire 
the  existence  of  the  land ;  how  it  affected  the  character  and  archi-  of  ^Jxich  this  book  LB  composed.  Sometimes  it  is  very 

®'®®.‘®‘‘ ‘''®  pereonal,  aa  when  wo  road  of  n  lecture  by  Profeaaor 
tendency  of  this  arrangement  was  to  dimimsh  in  a  certain  pro-  tg  n  j  j  n  u  xu 

portion  for  every  man  in  England  the  chances— chances  that  Oruxley,  and  a  disconrse  on  God  and  Gammon,  by  the 
have  an  important  influence  upon  the  enterprise  and  vigour  of  Rev.  Infelix  Noisy,  B.A.  .  All,  however,  ends  happily ;  for 
the  greater  number  of  people  in  a  State— of  acquiring  landed  Lord  Bantam,  in  the  course  of  four  years,  becomes  the 

untruth  to  say  that  the  ^tate  had  per-  ^  ^  daughter,  another  son,  and  twins,  and 

muted  this  old  peer,  in  common  with  half  a  hundred  more,  to  rob  .....  xv  -nr  1  ®  x  x.. 

posterity  of  possibilities  of  action  and  advantage  to  which  it  was  mhentmg  the  Ffowlsmere  estates  when  he  is  twen 
righteously  entitled.  abandons  all  his  hobbies,  and  settles  down  as  a  respectable 

Had  the  author  been  content  to  work  out  in  his  story  Png-  This  memoir  of  him  ends  abruptly  and  unsatisfim. 
some  Ulustrations  of  the  absurdity  and  mischief  of  oar  torily,  but  it  is  quite  long  enough  for  t^  ^tiencecrf  its 
land-system,  or  to  combine  with  this  question  some  two  or  readeie,  and  wo  fear  that  no  npansion  of  it  wou  avs 
three  others  akin  to  it,  his  book  might  have  been  a  very  rendered  it  more  useful  as  a  satire, 
good  one.  But,  as  we  have  already  said,  he  brings  nearly  '■  ■  - 

everything  into  it.  Lord  Bantam,  in  passing  from  infancy  CRUEL  AS  THE  GRAVE 

to  manhood,  goes  through  all  sorts  of  religious  and  social 

and  political  experiences,  and  the  report  of  them  is  super-  Cruel  <u  Grave,  By  the  Counteee  Von  Bothmer.  Henry  S- 
ficial  and  confusing.  He  is  born  a  Red — as  far  as  the  ing  an  .  ,  -  .. 

colour  of  his  hair  is  concerned,  at  any  rate — because,  while  *  Cruel  as  the  Grave  is  a  novel  of  the  genus  roman  ic, 
he  was  yet  in  embryo,  his  mother  wris  startled  by  a  red-  and  of  the  species  Braddonian.  The  mechanism  is  of  the 
headed  cousin ;  and  he  is  further  spoilt  by  being  vaccinated  Mual  cumbrous  type.  There  is  a  bigamy,  of  course ;  and 


CRUEL  AS  THE  GRAVE. 

Cruel  a$  the  Grave,  By  the  CounteM  Von  Bothmer.  Henry  S- 
Kiog  and  Co. 

*  Cruel  as  the  Grave  *  is  a  novel  of  the  geous  romantic. 


from  the  child  of  an  infidel  and  chartist  ^oemaker.  From 
a  Scotch  tntor  he  imbibes  various  latitudinarian  views,  both 
in  religion  and  in  politics,  and  these  views,  though  his 
temperament  is  too  shallow  for  them  to  take  firm  root 
in  him,  attain  a  mushroom  growth  during  his  university 


there  is  also  a  supposititious  child.  But  the  bigamist,  who 
is  a  wicked  Englishman  in  the  Austrian  service,  is  shot  aa 
he  deserves  by  a  Russian  Prince ;  and  the  young  cuck(^ 
who  has  been  hatched  in  the  hedge-sparrow  s  nest,  ia 
towards  the  end  of  the  third  volume  stricken  with  some 


career,  where  he  learns  communism  or  utilitarianism — appa-  mysterious  and  ternble  complaiid  apparen  y  a  com 
rently  synonymous  terms  in  the  author’s  vocabulary — and  tion  of  consumption  with 

many  other  heresies  as  well.  When  he  goes  home,  he  is  troublesome  people  are  cleared  off,  and  *5® 

ready  to  shake  hands  with  the  infidel  shoemaker  from  left  without  any  necdloM  difficulties  or  oompUcations  to 
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Scarfdale  to  lire  in  his  house,  because  his  wife  had  a  sorb 
of  sneaking  fondness  for  her.  Mrs  Scarsdale  has  been  mar¬ 
ried  to,  and  is  separated  from,  a  certain  chevalier  dHndustrie 
— none  other  than  the  Austrian  officer  aforesaid.  Her  son, 
whom  she  has  palmed  off  upon  another  woman,  is  Mr 
Hamilton's  presumptiye  heir.  But  Mr  Hamilton  has  also 
a  beautiful  ward ;  and  Mrs  Scarsdale,  apparently  out  of 
pure  malignity,  so  pulls  the  wires  that  her  own  husband 
marries  the  luckless  girl  in  the  belief  that  he  is  marrying 
an  heiress.  He  takes  her  off  to  a  little  German  court,  a 
sort  of  Pumpernickel,  where  he  illtreats  her  in  every 
possible  way,  first  endeavouring  to  sell  her  to  a  Bussian 
Prince,  and  then,  when  his  scheme  fails,  telling  her  in  so 
many  words  that  she  is  not  his  wife.  After  he  has  been 
shot,  and  has  so  far  simplified  the  action  of  the  piece,  his 
putative  widow,  who  is  still  young  and  beautiful,  returns  to 
England  and  marries  her  guardian.  It  being  Mrs  Scars* 
dale’s  profession  to  be  “  cruel  as  the  grave  ”  without  any 
adequate  object,  she  at  once  writes  anonymous  letters  to 
Mr  Hamilton  to  tell  him  that  his  young  wife  has  never 
really  been  a  widow.  Upon  this  follow  terrible  difficulties. 
Mr  Hamilton  blusters  and  rants ;  and  his  wife,  who  is 
bearing  about  in  her  bosom  the  germ  of  future,  mysterious, 
unknown  bliss  ” — a  periphrasis  worthy  of  Mrs  Gamp  her¬ 
self — falls  a  victim  to  temporary  insanity.  Luckily,  how¬ 
ever,  an  old  nurse  turns  up  who  knows  the  whole  story  of 
Mrs  Scarsdale’s  **  guilty  life."  Mr  Hamilton  is  reconciled  to 
his  wife,  and  clasps  the  **  mysterious  bliss  "  in  his  parental 
arms.  Mrs  Scarsdale  disappears  from  the  scene,  to  be  cruel 
as  the  grave  "  somewhere  else ;  and  we  discover,  to  our  great 
relief,  that  we  have  reached  the  end  of  the  third  volume. 
It  is  possible,  of  course — exactly  as  cannibalism,  and  incest, 
and  other  such  things  are  possible — that  a  married  woman, 
living  apart  from  her  husband,  should  connive  at  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  upon  the  under¬ 
standing  that  he  in  his  turn  connives  at  her  own  marriage 
with  a  wealthy  old  man,  and  that  the  plunder  is  equally 
divided.  But  there  is  something  so  essentially  revolting 
in  such  a  plot,  that  nothing  can  possibly  justify  it,  except 
treatment  as  masterly  as  that  which  the  story  of  the  Cenci 
met  with  at  the  hands  of  Shelley.  And  that  the  Countess 
Von  Bothmer  is  not  capable  of  thus  handling  hei  subject 
the  following  specimen  of  her  manner  is  sufficient  evidence : 

When  we  are  young,  quite  young,  we  fling  ourselves  passion¬ 
ately  into  the  arras  of  grief,  and  give  ourselves  up  in  our  misery 
to  all  the  “  luxury  of  woe,”  caring  in  the  hour  of  desolation  for 
neither  body  nor  soul.  What  to  us  the  baked  meats,  the  crapes 
and  scarves  and  hatbands ;  the  breadth  of  our  bombazines,  or  the 
width  of  our  gloomy  phylacteries  ?  Have  we  not  lost  our  best  and 
dearest?  Is  not  the  world  a  desert,  and  heaven  a  place  of  banish¬ 
ment  and  exile  ?  Let  us  turn  our  face  to  the  wall  and  die,  for 
life  has  no  more  light  for  us,  and — 

All  the  place  is  dark. 

And  all  the  chambers  emptied  of  delight. 

So  in  her  young  agony  Lesbia  had  mourned  and  refused  to  be 
comforted.  But  it  is  in  the  nature  of  young  grief,  by  reason  of 
its  very  tempest  and  violence,  that  it  should  soon  be  spent.  The 
spring  of  life  returns  ;  the  blood  courses  freely  through  the  veins, 
and  one  day  we  awake  to  see  that  the  sky  is  blue,  the  sun  shining, 
the  birds  singing,  and  the  earth  very  fair.  The  breath  of  spring 
breathes  over  our  heart.  All  the  young  and  tender  buds  unfold ; 
hope  grows  green  again  within  our  breast,  and  we  say,  with  a 
feeling  of  secret  exultation  and  joy,  as  Lesbia  Lesley  did,  am 
going  to  live  !  I  know  I  shall  be  happy  I  I  feel  I  must  be  happy ! 

I  am  going  to  live  I” 


was  unsuccessful.  But  he  reports  that  the  inlands  abound 
in  metal  as  well  as  other  sources  of  wealth,  and  that 
nothing  but  enterprise  is  wanted  to  put  their  resources  to 
good  account.  “  Once  colonise  these  islands,”  he  says 

with  the  English  farmer-class,  and,  considering  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  soil,  the  excellent  harbourage,  the  easy  means 
of  transport,  and  the  markets  that  are  certain  to  arise  on 
the  British  Columbian  mainland,  one  might  safely  predict 
for  them  an  agricultural  prosperity  absolutely  unrivalled  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.” 

Mr  Poole’s  adventures  in  these  islands  were  not  very 
exciting,  his  chief  troubles  growing  out  of  the  mutinous 
conduct  of  the  men  whom  he  took  with  him  to  work  the 
copper  mines,  and  out  of  occasional  disputes  with  the 
natives.  Of  these  natives,  however,  though  they  are  in  a 
very  low  state  of  civilisation,  he  speaks  well.  **  They 
are,”  he  says,  “  the  finest  sample  of  the  Indian  race  in  the 
North  Pacific.”  They  are  tall  and  well-shapen.  They  are 
amenable  to  kindly  infiuences,  when  they  are  not  ruined 
by  intoxicating  drinks  and  otherwise  debased  by  contact 
with  white  men.  A  pleasant  evidence  of  their  disposition 
is  afforded  by  this  paragraph,  which  tells  of  the  sequel  to 
an  exploring  expedition  undertaken  in  company  with  Klue, 
the  suzerain  chief  of  the  islands,  and  his  Httle  daughter : 

Regaining  the  tent,  I  squatted  down  to  a  picnic  supper.  Every¬ 
thing  was  laid  out  in  true  Indian  style,  the  two  Indians  standing 
up  before  me  to  see  that  I  enjoyed  my  repast.  I  might  have  done 
more  justice  to  their  humble  yet  wholesome  fare,  if  I  had  not  been 
previously  indulging  in  the  delicious  berries  which  line  the  har¬ 
bour-sides.  However,  my  bright-eyed  little  helmswoman  was 
irresistible.  So  I  ate  and  relished  the  supper.  Thereupon  the 
Elootchman  girl  (six  years  old,  mind)  proposed  that  King-George- 
Tyhee-Poole  should  go  to  bed  so  as  to  be  up  betimes  in  the 
morning.  Not  to  hurt  their  feelings,  I  submitted  to  their  well- 
meant  kindness,  taking  off  my  upper  garments  and  laying  myself 
down  in  the  tent,  sub  tegmine  of  a  wide-spreading  cedar-tree,  while 
six-year- old  rolled  a  blanket  round  me,  and  with  a  winning  grace, 
tucked  me  in  all  right  and  tight  for  the  night.  I  then  perceived 
what  they  were  after ;  for,  hardly  did  I  appear  to  them  to  settle 
to  sleep,  when  father  and  daughter  made  off  in  the  canoe  to  catch 
a  few  fish  for  the  morrow’s  breakfast.  When  they  came  back, 
an  hour  later,  it  was  with  some  fine  salmon,  which  they  quickly 
cut  up,  to  be  ready  for  the  morning’s  broil.  Lastly,  we  all  three 
huddled  together  under  the  same  capacious  blanket,  the  chief  on 
my  right  and  his  Klootchie  on  my  left,  to  court  the  favour  of 
Morpheus. 

There  is  not  much  literary  skill  shown  in  this  book,  but 
it  is  readable  and  instructive. 


QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  ISLANDS. 

Qnssn  Charlotte  Islands.  A  Narrative  of  Discovery  and  Adventure 
in  the  North  Pacific.  By  Francis  Poole,  C.E.  Edited  by  John 
W.  Lyndon,  Author  of  ‘  Ninety-Three,  or  the  Story  of  the  French 
Revolution.’  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

The  group  of  islands,  to  the  west  of  British  Columbia, 
which  Captain  Cook  discovered  in  1776,  and  Captain  Dixon 
named  after  Queen  Charlotte  in  1787,  had  for  their  first 
and  almost  their  only  English  resident,  Mr  Poole,  whose 
account  of  his  adventures  therein  in  1863  and  1864  is 
contained  in  the  volume  before  us.  It  is  an  acceptable 
volume,  though  it  has  been  indifferently  compiled  by  Mr 
Lyndon  out  of  notes  and  journals  that  the  author  has  not 
had  health  to  prepare  for  the  press  in  his  own  way.  It 
gives  much  new  and  racy  information  about  a  fertile  British 
possession  that  is  yet  waiting  to  be  used.  Mr  Poole  went 
out  on  behalf  of  a  copper  mining  company,  and  his  work 
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poetical  literature  of  our  country.  There  is  fine,  earnest, 
manly  poetry  in  this  portrait  of  “man  standing  naked 
bef  ore  Heaven  and  Destiny,  resolved  to  work  as  a  really  free 
age  nt  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  his  powers  for  the  good  of  his 
race — a  dreamer  of  noble  dreams,  and  a  hunter  of  grand 
shadows,  all  tending  to  healthy  thought,  or  to  practical 
action  and  structure and  there  is  good  work  in  all  Mr 
Horne’s  other  writings.  Let  us  hope  that  *  Orion,’  now 
issued  at  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  times  the  price, 
a  farthing,  for  which  in  grim  humour  it  was  originally 
offered  to  the  public,  will  be  followed  by  his  tragedies,  even 
less  known,  but  perhaps  even  better  worth  knowing,  than 
‘Orion.’ 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  merely  naming,  as 
excellent  reading  for  Christmas  time,  two  collections  of 
short  tales,  written  by  ladies  who  have  elsewhere  given 
proof  of  their  skill  in  writing  gracefully  and  powerfully. 
In  How  tt  all  Ha/ppened  and  other  Stories  (Strahan),  we 
have  eleven  tales  by  Mrs  Parr,  the  authoress  of  ‘  Dorothy 
Fox’;  and  The  Haunted  Crusty  etc.  (Strahan)  contains  half- 
a-dozen  stories  by  Miss  Saunders,  the  longest  of  the  six 
being  “  Gideon’s  Kock,”  the  Christmas  number  of  Good 
Words  last  year.  Mrs  Bray’s  Hartland  Forest  (Longmans) 
is  “  a  legend  of  North  Devon,’’  with  a  ghost-story  in  it, 
well  written,  but  not  very  original.  Miss  Leslie’s  Elsie's 
Dowry  (Marlborough)  furnishes,  along  with  various  details 
of  the  Franco-German  war  adapted  from  the  Daily  News,  “  a 
story  of  domestic  life  which,  while  presenting  to  the  reader 
a  faint  sketch  of  some  of  the  far-reaching  horrors  of  war, 
may  yet  also  tend  to  demonstrate  that  a  calm  trust  in  God, 
and  a  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  will  at  length 
bring  its  ”  (or  their)  “  own  reward.’’ 

Mr  Blanchard  Jerrold’s  Cochaynes  in  Paris  (Hotten) 
was,  he  says,  “  written  some  years  ago,  in  the  days  when 
Paris  was  at  her  best  and  brightest,’’  under  the  rule  of  the 
Emperor,  whom  Mr  Jerrold  is  always  anxious  to  praise. 
It  is  designed,  as  the  title  sufficiently  indicates,  to  make 
fun  of  English  visitors  in  France.  The  design  is  not 
novel,  nor  is  it  well  worked  out ;  nor  are  the  illustrations, 
some  of  them,  by  M.  Gustave  Dore,  much  to  be  commended. 

A  very  much  better  book,  if  it  can  be  put  in  comparison 
with  Mr  Jerrold’s,  on  the  single  ground  that  they  both  treat 
of  English  folks’  life  in  France,  is  Twenty  Years  Ago  (Samp¬ 
son  Low  and  Co.),  edited  by  the  authoress  of  ‘  John  Halifax,’ 
from  “  the  journal  of  a  girl  in  her  teens.’’  It  is  a  genuine 
account  of  girl-experiences  in  Paris  just  after  the  accession 
of  Napoleon  III.  One  chapter,  indeed,  describes  the  Covp^ 
d'etat,  and  all  give  a  lively  view  of  French  politics  as 
well  as  French  society  in  the  months  ensuing.  The  book 
is  written  with  so  much  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  such 
comprehension  of  subjects  generally  tabooed,  or  looked  at 
only  through  coloured  glasses,  by  girls  in  their  teens,  that, 
without  the  editor’s  assurance,  we  should  have  supposed 
that  it  had  been  written  by  some  one  of  wider  expe¬ 
rience  and  more  practised  in  literary  workmanship. 

Among  Christmas  literature  for  children  a  better  story¬ 
book  than  Mr  George  MacDonald’s  Princess  and  the  Qohlin 
(Strahan)  cculd  hardly  be  desired.  It  tells  in  Mr  Mac¬ 
Donald’s  best  way — and  who  can  do  such  things  better 
than  he  when  he  is  in  the  humour  ? — how  a  pretty  little 
princess,  eight  years  old,  made  acquaintance  with  the 
goblins  living  under  her  father’s  kingdom,  and  what  won¬ 
derful  adventures  she  passed  through  in  consequence. 

Echoes,  by  E.  M.  H.,  the  authoress  of  *  Four  Messengers  ’ 
(Bell  and  Daldy),  is  not  quite  as  good  a  book  as  its  prede¬ 
cessor.  The  writer  knows  how  to  use  her  pen,  and  can 
draw  simple  and  affecting  pictures ;  but  the  three  love- 
stories  of  which  she  repeats  the  “echoes”  in  this  little 
volume  are  not  quite  adapted  for  children. 

Mr  Richard  Herne  Shepherd  has  done  well  in  bringing 
back  to  light  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb’s  Poetry  fox  Children 
(Pickering),  though  this  is  hardly  the  sort  of  poetry 
that  children  will  care  for  or  gain  much  by.  The  book  was 
published  in  1809.  “  Our  little  poems,”  Lamb  wrote  to 

Coleridge  in  that  year,  “  are  but  humble,  but  they  have  no 
name.  You  must  read  them,  remembering  they  were  task¬ 
work  ;  and  perhaps  you  will  admire  the  number  of  sub¬ 
jects,  all  of  childre  i,  picked  out  by  an  old  bachelor  and  an 
old  maid.  Many  parents  would  not  have  found  so  many.” 


They  are  poems  about  children,  much  more  tban/o#*  child- 
ren.  Many  are  not  wanting  in  Wordsworthian  tenderness 
and  grace,  and  all  are  worth  preserving  as  relics  of  one  of 
the  most  loveable  heroes  of  literature.  The  gem  of  the 
collection,  though  it  has  often  been  reprinted  elsewhere,  is 
this,  entitled  “Hester,”  written  in  1803  : 

When  maidens  such  as  Hester  die, 

Their  place  ye  may  not  well  supply, 

Thoufdi  ve  among  a  thousand  try 
with  vain  endeavour. 

A  month  or  more  hath  she  been  dead. 

Yet  cannot  I  by  force  be  led 
To  think  upon  the  wormy  bed 
And  her  together. 

A  springy  motion  in  her  gait, 

A  rising  step,  did  indicate 
Of  pride  and  joy  no  common  rate. 

That  flush'd  her  spirit. 

I  know  not  bv  what  name  beside 
It  may  be  called ;  if  'twas  not  pride. 

It  was  a  joy  to  that  allied 
She  did  inherit. 

Her  parents  held  the  Quaker  rule. 

Which  doth  the  human  feeling  cool. 

But  she  was  trained  in  Nature’s  school, 

Nature  had  blest  her. 

A  waking  eye,  a  prying  mind, 

A  heart  that  stirs  is  hard  to  bind, 

A  hawk's  keen  sight  ye  cannot  blind. 

Ye  could  not  Hester. 

My  sprightly  neighbour,  gone  before 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore. 

Shall  we  not  meet,  as  heretofore. 

Some  summer  morning. 

When  from  thy  cheerful  eyes  a  ray 
Hath  struck  a  bliss  upon  the  day, 

A  bliss  that  would  not  go  away, 

A  sweet  forewarning  ? 

Little  Folks  (Cassell),  intended  for  younger  readers  than 
*  Aunt  Judy’s  Magazine  *  and  ‘  Good  Words  for  the  Young,* 
is  the  best  serial  of  its  class,  and  the  weekly  numbers  for 
the  past  half-year,  bound  up  in  a  showy  volume,  make  a 
very  acceptable  gift-book  for  children  of  from  five  to  ten 
years  old.  Good  pictures,  with  appropriate  descriptions^ 
more  than  half  fill  it,  and  the  letter-press  consists  chiefly 
of  short  stories  in  prose  and  verse,  anecdotes,  nonsense 
rhymes,  and  easy  riddles.  A  novel  feature  is  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  occasional  contributions  by  small  children,  each  of 
which  is  attested  as  genuine  by  a  clergyman  or  dissenting 
minister. 

Peter  Parley's  Annual  for  1872  (Ben.  George)  con¬ 
tains  miscellaneous  articles  after  the  model  of  the  original 
publication  of  the  same  name,  and  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Sampson  Low's  Literary  Almanack  is  chiefly  an  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  works  issued  by  its  publisher.  The  speci- 
mens  of  illustrations  contained  in  it,  however,  make  it  a 
pretty  picture-book,  and  the  almanack  records  the  death- 
date  of  some  important  man  or  woman  of  letters  for  each 
day  in  the  year.  The  Christmas  number  of  The  Publishers' 
Circular  is  also,  by  its  eighty-eight  pages  of  illustrations, 
made  a  good  picture-book  in  itself,  while  its  information 
as  to  the  price  and  size  of  nearly  every  Ghristmas-volume 
that  has  been  published,  will  be  very  acceptable  to  book- 
buyers.  _ 
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of  abuse  and  ridicule  of  Continental  Sunday-keeping.  Its 
offensiveness  is  not  lessened  by  the  jocular  tone  in  which  it 
is  partly  written. 

On  the  BocJc  is  an  intensely  pious,  but  withal  a  very 
well  written  and  pathetic  memoir  of  Miss  Alice  B.  Whitall 
a  young  Quakeress  of  Philadelphia,  whose  morbid  tempera! 

ment — wherein  she  represents  too  many  in  our  day _ is 

illustrated  by  this  reminiscence  of  her  childhood :  How 
often  have  I  stopped  in  a  game  of  blind-man’s  buff,  or 
some  other  childish  sport,  saying  to  myself,  *  Well,  it  is 
of  no  use,  we  shall  all  have  to  die  and  be  buried  in  the 
ground.’  ” 

To  the  new  edition  of  his  Higher  Law^  a  novel  that, 
following  upon  ‘  The  Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine,’  excited  much 
attention  a  few  years  ago,  the  author  supplies  an  interesting 
preface.  Therein  he  shows  how,  having  in  the  first  novel 
described  the  escape  of  a  young  man  from  the  bondage  of 
traditional  belief,  and  the  enabling  of  **  his  entire  system 
of  religious  faith  to  evolve  itself  freely  from  the  contact  of 
external  nature  with  his  own  soul,”  he  has,  in  the  second 
novel,  applied  a  similar  method  to  morals.  Its  purpose  is 
to  show  whereiu  those  who  set  “  elective  affinity  ”  above 
conventional  marriage  are  better  moralists  than  the  con¬ 
ventionalists,  and  wherein  their  **  higher  law  ”  falls  short 
of  the  "  highest  law 

Had  Margaret  yielded  to  the  attraction  of  her  “  affinity,* 
(a  term  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  “  fancy,”)  she 
would  have  fulfilled  the  “  Higher  Law  **  in  its  special  and 
restricted  sense.  Had  she  refused  to  yield  to  it  out  of  de¬ 
ference  to  social  convention,  or  fear  of  consequences  to  herself 
here  or  hereafter,  she  would  have  fulfilled  the  requirem  ntsof  the 
traditional  morality;  but  by  adhering  to  her  husband  solely 
through  consideration  for  his  happiness  and  welfare,  and  resolutely 
setting  herself  to  endure  to  the  end,  however  bitter  it  might  be, 
sacrificing  even  the  ingrained  sincerity  of  her  character  out  of 
tender  regard  to  his  inability  to  bear  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
respecting  the  state  of  her  affections,  she  illustrates  the  sufficiency 
of  the  intuitions  to  constitute  that  Higher,  or  rather  Highest,  Law 
of  Morality,  of  which  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  those  with 
whom  it  is  our  lot  to  be  allied,  under  the  strongest  of  all  in¬ 
ducements  to  the  contrary,  is  the  loftiest  result  imaginable  or 
desirable. 

The  difference  between  the  two  Moralities  is  one,  mainly,  of 
limitation,  the  upholders  of  Conventionalism  claiming  the  sacrifice 
of  the  individual  as  a  duty  owed  to  **  Society  ;’*  and  the  advocates 
of  the  “  Higher  Law  ”  denying  that  “  Society  ”  is  entitled  to  claim 
such  sacrifice,  and  resting  their  denial  on  the  ground,  first,  that  it 
is  through  the  defective  construction  of  Society  that  any  really 
serious  sacrifice  is  required  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  is  not  really  promoted  by  the  infliction  of  unhappiness  upon 
the  individual :  rather  is  it,  they  hold,  for  Society  to  reform  its 
constitution  by  enlarging  its  basis  so  as  to  render  such  sacrifices 
unnecessary.  The  question  is,  thus,  a  part  of  the  larger  question 
of  Liberty  versus  Organisation,  or  the  question  to  what  extent  the 
mass  has  a  right  to  demand  the  subordination  of  the  individual  to 
its  own  convenience,  real  or  imagined.  To  say  that  it  is  to  the 
human  passions  that  the  process  of  reform  ought  to  be  applied,  is 
at  once  to  fall  back  upon  the  traditional  theory  that  human 
nature  is  not  so  good  as  it  originally  was,  or  was  intended  to  be; 
an  hypothesis  from  which,  postulating,  as  it  does,  a  radical  defect 
in  the  divine  work  of  the  Creation,  the  believers  in  the  “  Higher 
Law  **  recoil.  Man’s  nature,  they  say,  is  good,  though  he  himself 
may  be  ignorant :  it  is  for  us,  then,  to  endeavour  to  amend 
man’s  work,  namely  Society,  which  is  an  artificial  product,  before 
we  presume  to  find  fault  with  man  himself,  who  is  a  natural,  and 
therefore  divine,  product. 

To  a  very  neat  edition  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  to 
his  Son^  Mr  Carey  has  supplied  an  introductory  memoir, 
explanatory  notes,  and  translations  of  all  the  Latin,  French, 
and  Italian  quotations.  This  work,  if  not  quite  a  classic 
of  the  best  sort,  is  highly  instructive  and  entertaining,  and 
Mr  Carey  has  done  his  task  in  a  thorough  and  very 


Levy,  W.  Hanks. — '  Blindness  and  the  Blind ;  or,  a  Treatise  on  the  Science 
of  Typhlology.’  (Crowm  8vo,  pp.  xvi,  618.  7s.  6d.)  Chapman  and  Hall, 
t* Literary  Almanack  and  Illustrated  Souvenir  for  1872.’  (Small  4to,  pp. 
66,  Is.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

t*  Little  Folks:  a  Magazine  for  the  Young.*  VoL  II.  (Small  4to,  pp.  vii, 
41«.  .3s.)  Cassell. 

•‘Lord  Bantam.’  By  the  Author  of  ‘Glnx’s  Baby.’  lu  Two  Volumes. 

(Crown  8to,  pp.  203.  230.  Ifle.)  Strahan. 
tMacDonald,  George. — ‘The  Princess  and  the  Goblin.’  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  vi, 
313,  5s.)  Strahan. 

Maxwell,  J.  Clark.—*  Theory  of  Heat.’  ',Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xii,  312,  3i.  6d. 
Longmana 

'*  On  the  Rock :  a  Memoir  of  Alice  B.  Whitall.’  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  312,  3f.  6d. 

Sampson  I.ow  and  Co.  ' 

‘Only  Three  Weeks.’  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  ‘Ercighda  Castle. 
In  Two  Vplumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  281,  275.  2l8.)  Chapman  and  Hal  1 
•O’Shaughnessy.  Arthur  W.  E.— ‘  Lays  of  France,’  (Post  8vo,  pp.  294 
10s.  5d.)  Ellis  and  Green, 

t*  Peter  Parley’s  Annual  for  1872.’  With  Ten  Coloured  Illustrations. 

(Small  4to,  pp.  317,  6s.)  Ben.  George. 

Pomeroy,  John. — ‘  The  Scandinavian  Ring.’  A  Novel.  In  Three  Volumes. 

(Crown  8vo,  pp.  280,  278,  292,  318.  fid.)  Tinsley, 
t*  Publisher’s  Circular,  Christmas  Number.*  (8vo,  pp.  204,  Is.)  Sampson 
Low  and  Co. 

*  Raven  Club  Pi^rs.’  Edited  by  Nathaniel  Nutgall.  First  Series.  Second 

Edition.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  372,  fie.)  Longmans. 

•Smith.  H.  W.,  Edited  by.— ‘Hymns of  Life  lor  Human  Encouragement.’ 

(Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  x,  150,  3s.  fid.)  Edinburgh  :  Thomas  Laurie. 

•Songs  of  Two  Worlds.’  By  a  New  Writer.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp,  vii,  227.) 
Henry  8.  King  and  Co. 

Spenser,  Peter.— ‘  Flowers  for  Sundays.’  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  ix,  168,  3a.  fid.) 
Longmans. 

Spineulo,  Charles  J.— ‘The  Fairy  Talisman;  or,  the  History  of  Prince 
Patch-lano  and  the  Beautiful  I’rineess  Dandy-ella  Colonia.’  (Fcap. 
Svo.  pp.  72,  Is.) 

tTennyson,  Alfred.  The  Works  of.’  Vol.  I.  ‘  Miscellaneous  Poems.’  (Post 
8vo,  pp.  xi,  .374,  lOs-.  fid.)  Moxon. 

t*  Twenty  Years  Ago;  from  the  Journal  of  a  Girl  in  her  Teens.’  Edited 
l^the  Author  of  ‘  John  Halifax,  Gentleman.’  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  vii, 
277,  4s.)  Sampson  low  and  Co. 

*  W'anderings  of  Aletes,  and  other  Poems.’  By  Matthew  of  Gower.  (Fcap. 

8vo.  pp.  ix,  152.)  Williams  and  Norgate. 

White,  Captain  F.  B.  P. — ‘  Substantive  Seniority  Army  List.’  No.  I. 

(8vo.  pp.  74,  28.  fid.)  Henry  S.  King  and  (X). 

•Yorke,  Onslow. — ‘  Secret  History  of  “  The  International  ”  Working  Men’s 
Association.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii,  Ififi,  28.)  Strahan. 

[•  These  books  are  or  will  be  separately  noticed.] 

[t  Noticed  in  the  preceding  article.] 

In  T7ie  Sunday  Afternoon  the  Rev.  Baldwin  Brown  has 
collected  fifty-two  ten-minute  sermons  that  are  marked  by 
all  the  literary  grace  and,  far  more  than  that,  the  religious 
earnestness  that  are  in  everything  he  writes.  We  often 
have  to  takeexception  to  the  tone  and  purpose  of  sermons, 
though  those  which  find  their  way  into  print  are  generally 
far  more  liberal  and  reasonable  than  those  which  serve  only 
to  eke  out  the  time  conventionally  assigned  to  conventional 
worship.  But  if  all  sermens  were  like  Mr  Brown’s,  few, 
indeed,  could  complain  of  them.  Mr  Brown  knows  how 
to  recognise  in  others  the  same  liberty  of  thought  which 
he  claims  for  himself  ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  earnest¬ 
ness  with  which  he  sets  forth  his  opinions,  is  his  tolerance 
towards  those  who  differ  from  him.  It  is  by  such  religious 
soldiership  as  his,  without  fear  and  without  reproach,” 
that  all  the  healthy  vigour  of  Christianity  is  maintained, 
and  his  ‘  Sunday  Afternoon  ’  sermons  only  give  fresh  proof 
of  this. 

Mr  Page  Hoppe’s  Summer  Morning  Songs  and  Sermons 
contain  only  seven  of  each.  The  volume  is  a  small  one, 
but  it  exhibits  the  same  sort  of  large-heuted  Christianity 
as  the  one  we  have  just  referred  to. 

Not  so  Dr  Quthrie’s  Sundays  Abroad.  Dr  Guthrie 
apologises  for  using  such  a  heathenish  word  as  Sunday,” 
when  “  Sabbath  ”  would  be  more  correct ;  and  he  would 
certainly  have  done  better  in  retaining  the  Jewish  term. 
He  is  anxious  that  his  readers  should  “  cling  more  closely 
to  the  devout  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  as  to  the  sheet- 
anchor  by  which  our  country  has  rode,  and  will  still  ride, . 
in  safety  when  the  storms  roar  and  the  shore  is  strewed 
with  wrecks and  he  has  accordingly  produced  a  bookfull 
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In  Mr  Feter  Spenser  s  Flowers  for  Sundays,  some  flower  The  experiment  was  not  successful.  There  was  a  ffreat 
IS  made  to  do  duty  as. a  text  for  rhymed  thoughts  appro-  resort  ”  to  witness  the  strange  spectacle  of  women-actora,  but 
pnate  to  each  Sunday  and  holy  day  in  the  year.  As  a  we  are  told  by  a  contemporary,  writing  apparently  to  Arch- 
specimen  we  may  quote  the  first  and  last  of  four  verses  bishop  Laud,  in  November,  “  Glad  I  am  to  say  they  wero 
^  the  Dandelion,  for  the  Twenty-third  Sunday  after  hissed,  hooted,  and  pippin-pelted  from  the  stage,  so  as  I  do 

nni  y .  j  i-  think  they  will  soon  be  ready  to  try  the  same  again.’* 

In  Dandelion,  Rowing  gold,  Thev  did  trv  it.  and  annoarAd  fnr  ntiA  dnir  nn 


On  hill  and  dale,  and  everywhere, 
The  musing  rambler  may  behold 
The  type  of  many  a  millionaire, 

A  man  to  whom  his  riches  rare 
Are  all  his  riches — his  no  breast 
Of  sympathy  with  human  care. 

He  lives  unblessing  and  unblcst. 

Many  a  man,  of  wealth  possest, 

A  cumbercr  of  the  ground  it  seen  ; 
So  few  the  hearts  that  he  has  blest. 

So  great  the  bane  that  he  has  been  : 
Yet  are  there  whom  his  death,  I  ween. 
Will  much  advantage  ;  as  we  see 
The  gaudiest  flow’r  upon  the  green 
Prized  mostly  for  its  property. 


PLAYHOUSE  NOTES. 

XXIII. — The  Close  op  the  Shakespearian  Half- 

Century. 

Brome’s  Jovial  Crew  was  one  of  the  last  of  tbe  hundreds 
of  comedies,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  that  were  brought 
upon  the  stage  during  the  seventeen  years  of  Charles  the 


not  think  they  will  soon  be  ready  to  try  the  same  again.’* 
They  did  try  it,  and  appeared  for  one  day,  on  the  22nd  of 
November,  at  the  Red  Bull,  and  finally  on  the  14th  of 
December,  at  the  Fortune ;  but  neither  trial  was  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  them.  In  February,  1635,  a 
company  of  French  players  came  over  and  performed  on 
sermon-days,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  at  the  Cockpit 
during  Lent,  after  which  a  permanent  lodging  was  found 
for  them  at  a  house,  fitted  up  as  a  theatre,  in  Drury -lane. 
Among  them,  however,  it  is  not  recorded  that  there  wer® 
any  women. 

The  sentence  just  quoted  from  Prynne  was  one  of  the 
most  obnoxious  passages  in  his  famous  *  Histriomastix.’ 
This  ponderous  work  was  a  tedious  string  of  Puritan  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  stage.  It  was  published  at  the  close  of 
1632,  shortly  after  the  Queen  and  several  ladies  of  her 
court  had  taken  part,  and  not  for  the  first  time,  in  a  masque 
which  was  performed  almost  in  public ;  the  indecency  of 
professional  acting  by  women  not  being  held  applicable  to 
royal  and  noble  amateurs.  Prynne*s  blunt  abuse  of  such 
conduct  was  considered  to  be  abuse  of  the  Queen  and  her 
friends,  and  for  that  he  was  punished  with  strange  severity. 


First’s  reign,  before  civil  strife  closed  the  doors  of  the  play-  brought  before  the  Star  Chamber  twice  set  in  the 

houses.  Throughout  this  period  there  were  generally  fiveprin-  ^  May,  1634,  ordered 

cipal  companies  of  actors  performing  in  London.  The  King’s  ^  \  o,000l.,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  his 

Servants,  now  under  the  leadership  of  Lowin  and  Taylor,  Oxford  degree,  and  his  hamster  .  gown  being  taken  froin 

still  had  poKiession  of  theOlobe  and  the  Blackfriars.  The  !!>“•  ^be  punishment  wm  certainly  heavy  enough  ;  and 

-  it  did  not  lessen  the  hatred  with  which  the  F  untans  looked 


Queen’s  Players,  under  the  direction  of  Christopher  Burton, 


had  possession  of  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane,  though  some-  P  ayhouses. 

times  we  find  them  at  8alisbury*court  Theatre,  in  Fleet-  Evidence  of  their  opposition  appeared  in  a  petition  from 

street,  a  new  building  erected  in  1629,  and  used  occasion-  “any  inhabitants  of  Blackfriars,  urging  the  repression  of 

_  .  ^ _  .  ...  —  .  i  •  M  it  mi  1  11  1*  ii« 


ally  by  the  Prince’s  Players,  headed  by  Joseph  Moore  and 
Andrew  Kane,  who  usually  performed  at  the  Fortune — a 
new  Fortune  that  was  set  up  soon  after  the  fire  of  1621 ; 
and  the  Bed  Bull,  in  Islington,  seems  to  have  been  gene¬ 
rally  occupied  by  the  Children  of  the  Bevels,  though  they 
also  were  now  and  then  at  Salisbury-court. 

Plague  and  the  Puritans  were  the  two  great  enemies  of 
the  players  in  these  early  generations.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  Charles’s  reign  the  plague  was  so  severe  that  an 
Act  of  Parliament  had  to  be  passed  on  the  18th  of  June, 
1625,  which  appointed  “that  from  and  after  forty  days 
next  after  the  end  of  this  session  there  shall  be  no  meetings 
or  concourse  of  people  for  any  sports  or  pastimes  whatso- 


the  theatre  there  situated.  Tbe  grounds  alleged  for  this 
request  were  that  so  great  a  crowd  of  playgoers,  and  their 
hangers-on,  collected  in  tbe  neighbourhood  that  shopkeepers 
dared  not  set  out  their  wares  for  sale,  lest  they  should  be 
stolen  from  the  stalls  or  broken  in  the  crush ;  that  the 
residents,  for  the  same  reason,  could  not,  during  the  after¬ 
noon  or  evening,  get  in  their  requisite  supplies  of  beer, 
coal,  wood,  and  hay ;  that  they  could  nohow  travel  by 
coach,  and  could  not,  without  peril  of  their  lives,  go  about 
their  business  on  foot ;  that  even  christenings  and  burials 
were  rendered  next  to  impossible ;  and  that  the  assembly 
of  disorderly  persons,  which  began  soon  after  noon,  lasting 
far  into  the  night,  rendered  the  district  unfit  for  decent 


ever,  nor  any  bear-baiting,  interludes,  common  plays,  or  any  people  to  live  in,  as  was  shown,  indeed,  by  the  desolation 
unlawful  exercises  of  pastimes  used  by  any  persons,  and  into  which  many  of  the  best  houses  had  fallen,  the  old 
that  every  person  offending  shall  forfeit,  for  every  offence,  tenants  having  quitted  them,  and  no  new  tenants  being 
three  shillings  and  fourpence.”  The  actors  wero  thus  found  among  the  respectable  classes.  Like  complaints 
driven  out  of  London  for  more  than  half  a  year,  and  forced  were  again  made  in  1633,  and  then  King  Charles  so  far 
to  seek  a  subsistence  by  visiting  the  provinces,  where  they  attended  to  them  as  to  order  certain  regulations  to  be 
met  with  such  poor  success  that  the  King  had  to  grant  a  enforced  for  improving  the  roadway  through  Ludgate  and 
hundred  marks  towards  the  buying  of  apparel  for  those  down  to  the  river-side. 

who  were  to  appear  at  his  Christmas  festivities.  A  yet  The  King  liked  plays  too  much  to  give  in  to  the  Puritan 
heavier  visitation  of  the  plague  caused  the  theatres  to  be  outcry.  Illustration  of  his  favour  may  be  drawn  from  the 
<;lo8ed  from  May,  1636,  till  February,  1637,  and  then,  after  courtly  annals  of  six  weeks.  On  the  17th  of  November, 
only  a  few  days’  performances,  until  the  following  October.  1633,  Shakespeare’s  Bichard  the  Third  was  perform^  at 
Besides  the  new  plays  that  were  produced  in  abundance,  court,  and  two  days  later  a  new  tragi-comedy  by  Shirley, 


ipyright 


against  their  performance  at  the  Bed  Bull,  where  they  were  of  December  ;  and  Hymen*s  Holiday,  by  Bowley,  on  the 
in  special  request.  Their  rarer  use  at  the  Cockpit  and  the  16th.  New  Year’s  night  was  celebrated  by  a  performance 
Fortune  was  not  opposed.  of  Cymheline,  and  Twelfth-night  by  Fletcher’s  Faithful 

Other  tastes,  particularly  encouraged  by  Queen  Henrietta  Shepherdess.  Massinger’s  Guardian,  “  well  hked  by  his 
Maria,  were  catered  for  by  the  bringing  over  of  Spanish  Majesty,  was  acted  on  the  12th  of  January ;  ^n  Jonson  s 
and  French  companies  of  actors,  who,  at  longer  or  shorter  Tale  of  a  Tub,  “  not  liked,  on  the  14th  ;  A  Winter  s  Tale 
intervals,  presenfed  to  apprecUtive  audiences  the  plays  of  on  the  16th:  The  TF.to,  a  new  play,  by  young  Willi^ 
their  own  countries.  By  the  French  players  a  noteworthy  Dayenant,  wh^e  renown  Wongs  to  the  day*  of  “«*to- 
innovation  upon  English  theatrical  usage  was  essayed  at  ration,  on  the  28th ;  and  Fletcher  »  Night  Walken  on  Ae 
Michaelmas,  in  1629.  Hitherto  all  women’s  parts  had  30th.  The  six  weeks  were  clowd  with  a  masque, 
been  acted  by  men  or  boys ;  but  now,  says  Prynne,  “  some  Triumph  of  Peace,  wntten  by  Shirley,  and  subscribed  for 
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by  tb«  members  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court,  in  order  to  show 
that  they  had  no  sympathy  with  the  protest  of  their 
brother-barrister  Prynne,  at  a  cost  of  1,OOOZ.  for  the  music, 
and  of  10,000/.  for  the  dresses  and  scenery. 

Davenant’s  WUSf  which  was  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  half  a  hundred  other  comedies  of  the  time,  gave  rise 
to  a  curious  little  controversy.  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  the 
licenser  of  plays,  took  exception,  not  to  its  indecencies,  but 
to  some  of  the  oaths  or  asseverations  employed  in  it ;  but 
he' sanctioned  them  under  protest,  writing  thus  in  his  note¬ 
book  :  “  The  King  is  pleased  to  take  faith^  ^sdeath,  *  slight, 
for  asseverations,  and  no  oaths,  to  which  I  do  humbly 
submit  as  my  master's  judgment;  but,  under  favour,  con¬ 
ceive  them  to  be  oaths,  and  enter  them  here  to  declare  my 
opinion  and  submission.”  Those  qualms  of  conscience,  at  a 
time  when  plays  full  of  obscenity  were  allowed  without  a 
question,  are  amusing. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1G42,  Charles  paid  his  famous 
visit  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  arrest  of  the  five 
members.  Next  day  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Scornful 
Lady  was  performed  at  court,  Prince  Charles  being  present, 
but  neither  the  King  nor  the  Queen.  They  were  in  no 
mood  now  for  dramatic  entertainments.  “  It  was  the  only 
play  acted  at  court  in  the  whole  Christmas,”  wrote  Sir 
Henry  Herbert  in  his  diary  ;  and  soon  after  he  closed  the 
book  with  this  note  :  '  Here  ended  my  allowance  of  plays, 
for  the  war  began  in  August.”  The  war  against  playhouses 
really  began  in  September. 


Establiahod,  1840. 

CHUECH  OF  ENGLAND  LIFE  AND  FIEE 
ASSUEANCE  INSTITUTION, 
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I'hc  Veiy  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Arma^rh. 


W.  F.  Skene,  Esq.,  W.S.,  LL.D. 
Herbert  Taylor,  E«q. 

William  Gordon  Thomson,  Esq. 
The  Kt.  Hon.  Lord  Wentwortli. 
The  Rev.  Richard  Wood,  B.D. 


and 


Tlie  Rev.  Edward  Carr,  LL.D. 

William  Kmmi-us.  Esq. 

Charles  Harrison,  Esq. 

Col.  Thomas  E.  L.  HigL'^inson. 

.Jonathan  Hopkinson,  Esq. 

KieJinrd  Nugent,  Esq.  ' 

Assurances  effected  on  the  lives  and  property  of  the  g^eneral  public. 
Special  allowances  from  the  Proprietor's  Fund  made  to  Clergymen 
Schoolmasters. 

.“Free”  Policies  issued  which  can  never  entirely  lapse  by  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  Premiums. 

Annuities  granted  on  a  new  and  beneficial  principle. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  for  Agencies, 
should  be  addressed  to 

STEPHEN  H.  EMHENS,  D.C.L., 
Secretary. 


“MATTEBSOF  INTEBEST  FOB  THE  THOUGHTFUL.” 


A  SERIES  of  four  pamphlets  bearing  this  title,  and  dealing 
with  the  following  subjects — “  The  practical  usefulness  of  Lim 
Assurance;  *’  “A  good  Investment  for  Savings ;  ”  “How  to  grow  Rich ;  ” 
**  Concerning  some  gambling  Transactions  in  which  prudent  People  some¬ 
times  engage  ” — Mrill  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  tlie  CHDRCH  OF  ENGLAND  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  9  and  10 
King  street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 


Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  enlarged,  cloth.  Is.  6d. ;  by  post,  is.  8d., 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  GOUT. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  CURE. 

By  J.  W.  FOAKES,  M.D. 


“  Will  interest  and  instruct  its  readers.”— Morning  Post 
“  Lay  opinion  will  certainly  go  with  Dr  Foakes  in  bis  condemnation  of 
the  poisons  frequently  used.’ —Spectator. 

“  The  views  of  sucli  men  as  Dr  Foakes  and  Dr  Bennett  are,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  beginning  to  gain  ground  amongst  the  medical  profession.  “—Chemical 
News,  March  17, 1871. 


London:  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  32  Fleet  street. 
May  be  had  from  all  Booksellers. 


CHLORALUM, 

THE  SATE  HOUSEHOLD  DISINTEOTANT. 


CHLORALUM  is  Odourless  Deodorizer. 
CHLORALUM  is  Non-poisonous. 
CHLORALUM  is  Sifeguard  from  Infection. 
CHLORALUM  is  Safe. 


LIQUID-POWDER— WOOL. 


the  CHLORALUM  COMPANY,  1  Great  Wiaehester-strtci  bvildings. 


NEW  WORKS. 


RECOLLECTIONS  of  PAST  LIFE. 

HOLLAND,  Bart,  M.D,  F.R.S..  Ac.  Physician-ln-* 
Queen.  Post  8?o,  price  10s.  Cd.  [On  £ 


Py  Sir  Henry 

‘he 

[On  Saturday  next. 


RECREATIONS  of  an  INDIAN  OFFICIAL.  By 

Lieutenant-Colonel  MALLESON,  Bengal  Staff  Corps;  Guardian  to 
His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Mysore.  Crown  8vo,  price  I2s.  6d. 

[On  Saturday  next. 


BALLADS  and  LYRICS  of  OLD  FRANCE ;  with 

other  Verses.  By  A.  LANG,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford 
Square  fcap.  8vo,  price  58.  [On  January  l. 


The  STORY  of  GAUTAMA  BUDDHA  and  his 

CREED  ;  an  Epic.  By  RICHARD  PHILLIPS.  Square  fcap.  8to. 

[On  January  i. 


The  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA 

CRITICALLY  EXAMINED.  By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  COLENSO 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal.  Fart  VI.  The  Lawr  Legislation  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch.  8vo,  price  24s. 


The  HISTORY  and  LITERATURE  of  the 

ISRAELITES.  By  C.  and  A.  DE  ROTHSCHILD.  Abridged 
Edition,  in  One  Volume,  crown  Sro,  price  3s.  6d.  [On  January  i. 


CHRIST  the  CONSOLER ;  a  Book  of  Comfort  for  the 

Sick.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  CAR¬ 
LISLE.  Small  8vo,  price  Cs. 


LEADERS  of  PUBLIC  OPINION  in  IRELAND; 

SWIFT,  FLOOD,  GRATTAN,  O'CONNELL.  By  W.  E.  H.  LECKY, 
M.  A.,  Author  of  ‘History  of  European  Morals,'  Ac.  New  Edition' 


revised  and  enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  price  7$.  Od. 


[On  Saturday  next. 


A  PLEA  for  the  HOME  GOVERNMENT  of 

IRELAND.  By  JOHN  GEORGE  MacCARTHY,  Author  of  ‘  Irish 
Land  Questions  Plainly  Stated  and  Answered,*  Ac.  8to,  price  5s. 


THREE  CENTURIES  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

By  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History 
and  English  Literature  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  CrownSvo,  price 
7s.  6d.  [In  a  few  days. 


The  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  from  Thales  to 

Comte.  By  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES.  Fourth  Edition,  2  vols., 
8vo,  328. 


The  ORIGIN  of  CIVILISATION  and  the  PRIMI¬ 
TIVE  CONDITION  of  »IAN;  Mental  and  Social  Condition  of 
Savages.  By  Sir  JOHN  Lt’IJBOCK,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R,S.  Second 
Edition,  with  25  Woodcuts.  8vo, price  16s. 


The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  the  ACCESSION 

of  JAMES  II.  By  Lord  MACAULAY. 

Student’s  Edition,  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  price  128. 

People's  Edition,  4  vols.,  crown  8vo,  price  I6e. 

Cabinet  Edition,  8  vols.,  post  8vo,  price  488. 

Library  Edition,  5  vols.,  8vo,  price  £4. 


The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  FALL  of 


Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Danish  Armada.  By  JAMES 
ANTHONY  FEOUDE,  M.A,,  late  FeUow  of  Exeter  CoUege,  Oxford. 


Library  Edition,  12  vols,,  8vo,  price  £8  18s. 

Cabinet  Edition,  in  12  vols.,  crown  Svo,  price  £3  128. 


SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  Bv 

JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE.  M. A.,  late  FeUow  of  Exeter  CoU. 
Oxford.  2  vols.,  Svo,  price  248.,  cloth. 


SPECTRU^I  ANALYSIS  FAMILIARLY  Ex¬ 
plained.  By  Dr  H.  SCH ELLEN.  Translated  by  JANE  and 
CAROLINE  LASSELL;  edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  HUGGINS. 
LL  D.,  F.R.S.  With  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illmstrations,  in¬ 
cluding  copies  of  Angstrom’s  Maps.  8to,  price  28s. 

[In  January. 


VOLCANOES.  By  G.  POULETT  SCROPE,  F.R.S. 

Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  including  a  Descriptive  Uji** 
logue  of  all  known  Volcanoes  and  Volcanic  Formations;  with  Map, 
Frontispiece,  and  82  Woodcuts.  Svo,  price  15s. 


THEORY  of  HEAT.  By  J.  CLERK  MAXWELL, 

M.A.,  F.R.SS.,  L.  and  K.,  Pro/^or  of  Experimental  Physics  m  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Being  the  Sixth  of  the  New  Series  or 
Text- Books  of  Science,  Mechanic  and  Physical,  edited  by  T.  M. 
GOODEVE,  M.A.  Small  Svo,  3s.  6d. 


GANOT’S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISEon  PHYSICS. 

Translated  with  the  Author's  sanction,  by  £.  ATKINSON,  Phj^D., 
F.C.8.  Fifth  Edition,  with  Coloured  Plate  and  726  Woodcuts. 

8vo,  price  158. 


Post 


The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY.  In  Thirty-one  entirely  new  Maps.  Edlt^,  with 
an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  O.  BUTLER,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  Liver¬ 
pool  CoUege.  Imperial  4to,  price  38.  0d.  sewed,  or  5b.  eloth. 

[On  January  I. 
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Nineteenth  ANNUAL 

WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  rARTNF.T 


WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  CABINET 
PICTURES  by  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN 
ARTISTS,  ii  NOW  OPEN  at  the  FRENCH 
GALLERY,  120  Pallmall,  from  half-past  Nine 
till  half-past  Fire  o’clock.  Admission,  is.  Cata- 
lon^e,  Ad. 


Reading  aloud,  public 

SPEAKING,  Ac.->Miss  EMILY  FAITH- 


FULL  coiitinues  her  Class  Lessonserery  Monday 
and  Thursday  at  Three  o'clock.  Prlrate  Lessons 
daily.  Miss  Faithfuil  has  been  most  successful 
In  curinir  indistinct  articulation,  hesitancy,  lispinfr. 
and  in  8tren<,'thening  pupils  suffering  from  weak 
chests  (vide  ‘  Lancet  *).  AppW  to  Secretary,  50 
Norfolk  square,  Hyde  park,  W. 


CHRISTMAS  LECTURES. 


Royal  institution  of  great 

BRITAIN.  Albemarle  street,  W. 


PROFESSOR  TYNDALL,  LL.D.,  ’  F.R.S., 
will  deliver  a  Course  of  Six  Lectures,  adapted  to 
a  Juvenile  Auditory,  "  On  Ice,  Water,  Vapour, 
and  Air,”  commencing  on  Thursdi^,  Dec.  28,  at 
three  o’clock ;  to  be  continued  on  Dec.  30, 1871  ; 
Jan.  2,  4,  6,  9, 1872.  Subscription  to  this  Course, 
One  Guinea  (Children  under  sixteen,  Ha1f-a- 
Guinea);  to  all  the  Courses  in  the  Season,  Two 
Guineas. 

•  H.  BENCE  JONES,  Hon.  Sec. 

December,  1871. 


MALVERN  COLLEGE. 


The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Thursday, 
25tb  January. 


Cancer  hospital  (ibsi), 

Brompton,  167  Piccadilly. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY,  in  a 
.Sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on  behalf  of  this 
Hospital,  said : 

“  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than  that 


jre  you — could  you  be  shown  its  severity 
it  In  its  true  proportions  and  natural 
0  one  endued  with  the  feelings  of 


“  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than  that 
io  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted. 
From  the  first  symptoms  of  attack  one  long  course 
has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death 
of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the  suffering 
he  laid  before  you— could  yon  be  shown  its  severity 
so  as  to  see  it  In  its  true  proportions  and  natural 
colours,  no  one  endued  with  the  feelings  of 
humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle;  they  would 
think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice  if,  at 
such  a  price,  tiiey  could  mitigate  such  misery ; 
and  yet  they  know  that  those  sufferings  exist  as 
surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes. 
This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may  Justly 
ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the  relief 
afforded  by  this  Hospital  may  more  nearly 
approach  the  amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to 
remove.” 

NEW  WARD  OPENED,  which  entaiU  amnch 
larger  expenditure. 

Treasurer— Gen.  T.  Hertsiet,  Esq.,  St  James's 
Palace. 

Bankers — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Out-patients’  Establishment  and  Office,  167 
Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond  street). 


TMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

X  COMPANY. 

Chief  Office,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street,  London. 
Branch  Office,  No.  16  Pallmall,  Loudon. 


Instituted  1820. 


'  The  Liabilities  are,  in  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
and  Bonuses,  £2,766,000,  and  in  respect  of 
Annuities' £1,626  per  annum. 

The  Assets  actually  Invested  in  First-class 
Securities  amount  to  £987,897. 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 
£75,000  is  paid  up. 

All  kinds  of  Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

The  accounts  of  the  Office  for  the  last  financial 
year,  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  compliance 
with  ”  The  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act, 
1870,’*  together  with  prospectuses,  may  be  had  on 
application. 


application. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Manager. 


r£RE 


London— 2  King  William  street. 
Glasgow— 50  WeJt  George  street. 

FOR  FIRE.  LIFE.  AND  ANNUITIES. 
Special  terms  for  the  assurance  of  young  lives. 
Life  premiums  for  foreign  residence  at  reduced 
rates. 

H.  AMBROSE  SMITH, 

,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 


R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary, 
Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street,  E.C. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

X  COMPANY.  KitAhliafiMl  iMYt 


L  COMPANY.  EsUbllshed  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
^  ,  mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,(X)(X  Paid-up  and  Inrcstcd, 
_  £700,000. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PEN[NSUL.\R  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 


sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 


From  South¬ 
ampton. 

'Saturdays,  Dec. 
9,  16,  and  23; 
and  Thurs¬ 
day,  Dec.  28, 
and  every 
Thursday 
thereafter,  at 
.  2  pm. 


From 

BrlndiiL 


A  L  E  X  A  N- 
DRIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 


f  Saturdays,  Dec. 
9,  16,  and  23; 
and  Thurs¬ 
day,  Dec.  28, 
and  every 
Thursday 
thereafter,  at 
I,  2  p.in. 


OALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Saturdays,  Doc. 
9  and  23, 
Thursday, 
J  an.  4,  and 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Thurs¬ 
day  there- 
after,  at  3  p.m. 


rTnesdays, 
Deo.  12,  19, 
and  26,  and 
Jan.  I,  at  2 
am.;  Mon¬ 
day,  Jan.  8, 
and  every 
Mon  day 
thereafter, at 
5  a.m. 

(Tuesdays, 
Dec.  19  and 
Jan.  2,  at  2 
a.m. ;  Mon¬ 
day,  Jan,  15, 
and  every 
alternate 
Monday 
thereafter, at 
5  a.m. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA¬ 
LAND 


'Saturday,  Dec. 

23,  Thursday,  I 
Jan.  18.  and  |  *  L 

►  every  fourth  ^ 

'  ‘5  a.m. 


Alteration  in  days  of 

DEPARTURE  of  the  PENINSULAR 
and  ORIEN’fAL  COMPANY’S  STEAMERS. 

By  order  of  the  Postmaster  •  General,  the 
Steamers  advertised  to  leave  Southampton  on 
Saturday,  30th  Dec.,  at  2  pm.,  and  Brindisi  on 
'Tuf'sdi^,  9th  Jan.,  at  2  a.m.,  will  be  despatched 
from  Southampton  on  Thursday,  28th  Dec.,  at 
2pm.;  and  from  Brindisi  on  Monday.  8th  Jan., 
at  5  a.m. ;  and  theieafter  the  Company  s  Steamers 
will  leave  Southampton  every  Thursday,  instead 
of  .'Saturday ;  and  Brindisi  every  Monday,  instead 
of  Tuesday^ _ 


PHCENIX  FIRE  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  LOMBARD  STREET  and 


CHARING  CROSS.  LONDON. 

EstabUshed  in  1783. 
Tsubtebs  and  Directori. 


Dedmos  Burton,  Esq. 
Travers  Buxton,  Esq. 
The  Honble  Jas.  Byng. 
John  Clutton,  Esq. 
Octavius  Edward  Coope, 
Esq. 


Osgood  Hanbury,  Jan., 
Esq. 

Kirkman  D.  Hodgson, 
Esq.,  M.P. 

Sir  John  Lubbock, 


r  John  Lubbock, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.8. 


John  Coope  Davis,  Esq.  John  Dorricn  Magens, 
George  Arthur  Fuller,  Esq. 


Usq. 

diaries  Emanuel  Good- 
hart,  Esq. 

James  A.  Gordon,  Esq., 
F.BS. 


SCOTTISH  IMPERIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


John  Stewart  Oxley, 
Esq. 

Benjamin  Shaw,  Esq. 
Wm.  James  Thompson, 
Esn. 


DEBENTURES  at  5,  6J,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

pEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN- 


— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent,  for  three  years  at  per  cent, 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum ;  also 
for  longer  periods,  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 


Insuranoee  with  this  Company  expiring  at 
liristmas  must  he  renewed  within  Fifteen 


Christmas  must  he  renewed  within  Fifteen 
days  thereafter,  or  they  will  become  Void. 

Receipts  are  now  ready  at  the  principal  j^CM, 
Lombard  street  and  Charing  cross,  and  with  the 
respective  Agents  throughout  the  United  King¬ 
dom. 


Norwich  union  fire 

INSURANCE  SOCIETY:  Instituted  1821. 
T^  rates  of  this  Society  are,  the  same  as  other 
Offices,  while  periodical  returns  have  been  made 
to  the  parties  insured  amounting  to  £392,430. 

_ f  a.  a  •  at*  \m^ 


naving  been  paid  to  insurers  for  losses  by  fire. 

In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  in  the  prin- 
ci^ea  and  conduct  of  this  establishment,  it  will 
suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  now  exoeod.'i 
£90,000,000. 

No  charge  is  made  for  policies :  duty  repealed. 

Offices—^  Fleet  street,  K.C.,  and  Surrey  strei't, 
Norwich. 


Guardian  fire  and  life 

OFFICE. 


Established  1821.  Subscribed  Capital,  Two 
Millions. 


11  Lombard  strei't,  London,  E.C. 
Directorh. 

Chairman— FREDERICK  H.  JANSON.  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman— JAMES  OOODSON,  Esq. 


Henry  Hulso  Berens,  Thomson  Hankey,  Esq 

Esq.  Richard  M.  Harvey. 

Hy.  Bonham  •  Carter,  Esq. 

Esq.  John  G.  Hubbard,  Esq 

Charles  Wm.  Curtis,  G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre, 

Esq.  I  Esq.,  M.P. 

Charles  F.  Devas,  Esq.  John  Martin,  Esq. 
Francis  Hart  Dyke,  Augustus  Prevost,  Esq. 

,  Abraliam  J.  Robarts, 
rquhar,  •  Esq. 

I  W  llliam  Steven,  Esq. 


Esq. 
Sir  W 
Bart. 


R.  Farquhar, 


And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  mouths  of.  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  'Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  BiUiter  street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office.) 

For  Rates  of  Passage  3foney  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall  street,  London,  or  Oriental  { 
place,  Southampton. 


Alban  G.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.  '  John  G.  Talbot,  Esq. , 
Archibald  Hamilton, '  M.P. 

Esq.  Henry  Vlgne,  Esq. 

Secretary— Thomas  Tallemaon,  Esq. 

Actuary — Sainl.  Brown,  Esq. 

N.B— Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Christmas 
must  bo  renewed  at  the  Head  Office,  or  with  the 
agents,  on  or  before  the  9th  of  January. 

The  Accounts  published  under  the  ”  Life 
Assurance  Company’s  Act,  1870,”  and  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  Prospectus,  give  the  fullest  information 
respecting  tnc  state  of  the  Company's  affairs, 
and  the  terms  on  which  Fire  and  Life  Assurances 
may  he  effected. 


ORTH  BRITISH  au(J  MERCAN¬ 


TILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


Incorporated  hy  Royal  Charter  and 
Acts  of  Parliament. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  should  be  RENEWED  within  15 
days  from  the  25th  inst.  Receipts  may  be  had  of 
the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  and  at  the 
Head  Office. 

London  .  61  Threadneedle  street,  E.C. 

West- End  Office  8  Waterloo  place,  8.W. 
December,  1871* 


rpHE  LONDON  ASSURANCE 

X  CORPORATION,  for  FIRE,  LIFE,  and 
MARINE  ASSURANCES. 


Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720. 
OFFICE-No.  7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C. 
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Nathaniel  Alexander,  i  George  L.  M.  Gibbs, 
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Esq 
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hurst,  Esq 

Bonaray  Dohree,  Esq 
John  Entwisle,  Esq 


John  Alexander  Han¬ 
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Henry  J.  D.  Kendall, 
Esq 

Charles  Lyall,  Esq 
Capt.  R.  W.  Felly,  R.N. 
William  Rennie,  Esq 
P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq 
Robert  Ryrie,  Esq 
Dsvid  P.  Hellar,  Esq 
Lewis  A.  Wallace,  rlsq 
W.  Bryce  Watson,  Esq 


F.BS.  Esq. 

William  Whitbread,  Esq. 

Auditors. 

John  Hodgson,  Esq.  Joseph  Samuel  Lescher, 

Esq. 

Georxe  Wiltism  Lovell,  Secretary. 

John  JV  Broomfield,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Insurances  against  I.oss  by  Fire  are  effected  by 
thePH(ENIX  COMPANY  upon  eveiy  deeorip- 
tion  of  Property,  in  every  part  of  the  World,  on 
the  raoet  favourable  Terms. 

The  promptitude  and  liberality  with  which  its 
engagements  are  always  met  by  tills  Company 
are  well  known,  and  the  Importance  of  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  l*uhlic  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  since  its  establishment  it  has  paid  more 
than  Ten  Millions  Sterling  in  discharge  of  Claims 
for  Losses  by  Fire. 


Wist  End  Aoirta 
Messrs  Grindlay  and  Co..  55  Parliament 
street,  8.W. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Fire  Duty  having  been  aholtslied,  Fire 
Insurances  are  now  effected  without  any  cliarge 
beyond  tlie  preiiiium. 

NO'TICE  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Insured 
against  Fire,  that  the  renewal  receipts  for 
1  Insurances  due  at  Christmas  are  ready  to  ^ 

I  delivered,  and  that  Insurances  on  which  the 
Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after  15  days  from 
the  said  Quarter-day  will  oecome  void, 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  in  force  for  .  £4,870,196 

(Exclusive  of  bonus  additions) 

Income — Premiums  .........  £161,265 

Interest  .  59,807 

-  £271,072 

Accumulated  Premiums .  £1,878,822 

r^opies  of  the  accounts  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
pUcaUon. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications 
for  Agencies  to  the  Corporation. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 
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THHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for 

X  SILVER.— The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER 
introduced  more  than  80  years  aero  by  WILLT 
8.  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  dmoLm 
of  Messrs  Elkington  and  Co,,  is  beyond  ah  d<w^ 
the  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can 
be  used  as  such,  either  usefully  or  oraamentallT 
as  by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from 
real  silver.  " 

A  small  useful  set,  guaranteed  of  first  oualifv 
for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows :  ^  ^ 


ESTABLISHED  A.  D.  1700. 

FUBNIfiH  YOUB  HOUSE  with  THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


KBW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOOUE,  WITH  PRICED  FURNISUIKO  LIST,  GRATIS  ASD  POST  FREE. 
DEANE’S — Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  every  I  DEANE’S— I^omestic  Baths  for  every  purpose. 


Patterns. 


DEANE’S— liegister  Stoves,  improved  London- 
made  Kitcheners,  Ranges,  kc. 

DEANE’S— Cornices  and  Cornice-poles,  a  variety 
•  of  patterns,  French  and  English. 

DEANE’S — Tin  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  Ware, 
and  Culinary  Utensils. 

DEANE’S  —Turnery,  Bnishea,  Mats,  &c.,  well 
made,  strong,  and  serviceable. 

DEANE’S — Horticultural  Tools,  Lawn  Mowers, 
Garden  Rollers,  Wirework,  fcc. 

DEANE’S  — Harness,  Saddles,  and  Horse  Cloth¬ 
ing,  manufactured  on  the  premises. 


12  Table  forks...  I  10  .  2  1 
12  Table  spoons  1  10  .2  1 
12  Deasert  forks  12.17 
12  Dessert  spns.  12.17 
12  Tea  spoons ...  .14  .  .19 
6  Egg  spoons, 

gilt  bowls  .  9  .  .  12 

2  Sauee  ladles  .  6  .  .  8 

1  Gravy  spoon  .  6  .  .  8 

2  Salt  spoona 

gilt  bowls  .  S  .  .  4 

I  Mustard  spn., 

gilt  bowl  .16.2 
1  Pr.  sugar  tgi.  .26.3 
1  Pr.  fiih  ervers  .  19  6  1  3 

1  Butter  knife  .  3  .  .  4 

1  Soup  ladle  ...  .10  .  .12 
1  Sugar  sifter...  .  S  .  .  4 

Total .  9  16  11  16 

Any  article  to  be  had  sinj 


Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same 
prices.  An  oak  chest  to  contun  the  above,  and 
a  relative  number  of  knives.  Ac.,  £2  15s. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks . £1  28  per  dozen. 

Dessert . 16e  I  Tea  Spoons . lOs.  „ 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Electro  Silver 

on  white  metal  . £3 18s.  to  £7 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Electro  Silver 

on  nickel  . £7  17s.  to  £24 

Dish  Covers,  Electro  Silver  on  nickel A  set 
of  four,  plain  elegant  pattern,  £9 ;  a  set  of  four, 
beaded  pattern,  £10  lOs. ;  a  set  of  four,  fiuted 

f»attem,  £12  10s. ;  chased  and  engraved  patterns 
rom  £14  to  £26. 

Cruet  Frames,  Electro  Silver : 

Three  glasses  12s.  to  £2  Os. ;  Four  ditto  15s.  to 
£2  18b.  ;  Six  ditto  £1  4e.  to  £4  168, ;  Seven  glasses 
£1  ISs.  to  £7  lOs. ;  Biscuit  Boxes  12s.  to  £5  St. 

Dessert  Fruit  Knives  and  Forks,  from  458.  to 
£9  128.  the  dozen  pair.  Cases  from  Ss. 

Fish  Eaters — Knives,  from  458.  to  968.  the 
dozen.  Knives  and  Forks,  from  £4  4s.  to 
£8  8s.  6d.  the  dozen  pairs.  Cases  from  88.  and 
I5s.  Fish  Carvers,  in  cases,  from  15s,  to  84a  the 
pair.  All  kinds  of  replating  done  by  the  patent 
process. 

C CUTLERY,  Warranted. — The  moet 

^  varied  assortment  of  TABLE  CUTLERY 
in  the  world,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WIL¬ 
LIAM  S.  BURTON’S. 

I  Table 

The  Blades  are  all  of  :  Knivea 
the  finest  SteeL  - 


COCOA  and  MILK  (Registered). 

Prepared  with  NewnharrCs  Condensed  Milk. 

DUNN  and  HEWETT’S  “  Lichen  Islandicns  or  Iceland  Moss  Cocoa,"  la  4d.  a  pound. 
DUNN’S  “  Essence  of  Coffee,”  la  and  2s.  a  bottle. 

DUNN  and  HEWETT’S  ‘‘ Bromatine,”  a  Cocoa  deprived  of  its  superfluous  Butter, 
6d.  a  packet. 

MANUFACTORY:  PENTONVILLE,  LONDON. 


Certainty  and  regularity.  OGLEBY’S  STAR  NIGHT  LIGHTS  as  a 
rule  buru  their  time  and  give  a  good  light. 

May  be  obtained  of  all  Dealers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


BREIDENBACH’S 

MAOASSAEINE 


mended  for  the  loss  of  nervous  and  physical 
force.  They  possess  such  highly  reanimating 
properties  that  they  will  be  found  to  be  a  most 
invaluable  remedy  in  all  cases  of  debility,  ner¬ 
vousness,  depression  of  spirits,  and  premature 
exhaustion,  resulting  from  over- taxed  or  abused 
energies  whether  ot  body  or  mind,  restoring 
health,  strength,  and  vigour  in  a  few  weeks. 
Sold  in  boxes  at  48.  (Id.,  or  four  boxes  in  one  for 
158.;  1^  post,  48.  8d.  and  158.  4d  ;  and  may  be 
had  or  all  chemists,  and  the  sole  agents.  MrE. 
CLEAVER,  63  Oxford  street,  and  MANN  and 
CO.,  39  Comhill,  London. 


For  the  Hair,  not  to  be  excelled  in  quality  or 
effect. 

Preserves,  restores,  and  renders  the  Hair 
soft,  glossy,  and  wavy. 

18.,  2s.  6(1.,  51.,  10s.,  20s. 

167b  new  bond  street. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


Dessert  i  Carvers 
Knives,  per  Pair. 


S^-inch  ivory  handles, 

per  dozen . 

3|  ao.  balance  do . 


4  do.  do.  do .  22  6  16  6  5  9 

4-inch  fine  do  do .  27  .  20  .  7  . 

4  do.  extra  large,  do....  30  .  22  .  6  d 

4  do.  African  ivory  do..  34  .  27  .  12  . 

Do.,  with  silver  ferules  35  .  28  .  13  6 

Do.,  with  silvered 

blades  .  46  .  33  .  13  6 

Nickel  electro  silvered 

handles . 23  .  19  .  7  6 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Furnishing  Irou- 
by  appointment  to  H.K.  11.  the  Prince  of 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  hare 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Mag'^esia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  bc.st  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 


ATOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

In  AQUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  the 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  offers  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each  ;  also  58.,  78.  6d.,  and  158.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  order.— 
An^el  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 


Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists- 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the .20  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free.— 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  lA,  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  pla^ 

1  Newman  yard,  London.  The  cost  of  deliye^ 
ing  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  ia  trifling. 

mLLIAM  8.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


'I’JlIo  excellent  Pamily;  Medicine  is 
X  the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigostion, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an  occa¬ 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 
of  spirits,  dullness  of  sight,  nervous  anections. 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  tnrough  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  Ud.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 


TOHiV  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl¬ 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  aecay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
l*rice  Is.  6d.  each. — Ang^  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


A00n)ENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  TIME. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  MONEY. 

Provide  affainst  Accidents  of  all  Kindi 

BT  IN8UBINO  WITH  TUB 

Eailway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company. 

AN  ANNUAL  PATMBNT  OF  £S  TO  £6  6B, 

INSUB18 £1,000  AT  DHATH,  OR  AN  ALLOWANCl  AY 
THl  BAT!  OF  £6  PBB  WEEK  FOB  INJUBT. 

£566,000  haTC  been  Paid  as  Compeniatlon, 
ONE  out  of  every  12  Annual  Policy  Holden 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  YEAB* 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Railway  Stations,  to  tbe  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CoRNHiLL  A  10  Regent  street, 
London* 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


OLLOWAYS  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS. 


_  Eveby-day  Want.  —  Skin 

diseases,  blotches,  and  unseemly  eruptions  which 
prevail  frequently  and  annoy  much,  can  be  re¬ 
moved  with  facility  by  this  cleansing  and  cooling 
Ointment,  the  salutary  properties  of  which  over 
all  cutaneous  affections  have  been  long  and  in¬ 
dubitably  established.  Moderate  doses  of  Hollo¬ 
way’s  Pills  should  be  taken  while  the  outward 
ailment  is  being  trusted  with  this  Ointment ;  they 
will  depurate  the  blood,  and  free  it  from  every 
taint  that  may  induce  a  relapse,  deteriorate  the 
general  health,  or  otherwise  act  injuriously.  By 
promoting  digestion  and  by  purifying  the  circula- 


^HIS  Dreparatioii  is  one  of  the  benefits 
X  which  the  science  of  modern  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind ;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  (jonslderetl  a  romance ; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  is 
BO  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  persons  In  every  rank  of  Hie,  that  public 
opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  Hd.  and  28.  9<L  ner  box. 
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“CLARETS” 

DIRECT  FROM  “BORDEAUX,” 

At  38.  3d.,  4b.,  and  per  gallon,  du^  paid. 
Delirered  free  from  London  Bonded  Ware- 

hOUfCB. 

Samples  on  application.  Terms,  Cash, 
Address  in  full— 

BORDEAUX  VINTAGE  COMPANY, 
Cacderan,  Bordeaux. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS. 
Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

EDIUBTIEaH,  INDIA  PALE,  AND 
DINNEB  ALES, 

Sparkling,  refreshing,  nourishing,  and  economical, 

TO  BE  HAD  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RETAILERS. 

Observe  Trade  Marks,  as  other  brands  are  fre¬ 
quently  substituted. 

Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Stores — Belvedere  road,  S.E  ;  Liver- 


Dublin  Stores,  7  Lower  Abbey  street;  Swansea, 
Qnay  parade ;  Glasgow,  Queen  street ;  Birming¬ 
ham,  13  Temple  street. 


KIHAHAN  S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHIS¬ 
KIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy. 
Note  the  words  “  Kinahan’s  .  LL  .  Whisky  ”  on 
Seal,  Label,  and  Cork. 

Wholesale  D^t,  Ca  Great  Tltohfield  street, 
Oxford  street,  W. 


i^XYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

v_/  Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  48. 
per  dozen  half- pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 


aUINIKE  WINE 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  0URIN6 
THE  LATE  WAR. 

The  many  and  expensive  forms  in  which  this 
well-known  medicine  is  administered  too  often 
preclude  its  adoption  as  a  general  tonic.  The  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  attended  WATERS’  QUININE 
WINE  arises  from  its  careful  preparation  by  the 
manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  suffi¬ 
cient  Quinine  to  moke  it  an  excellent  restorative  to 
the  weak.  It  behoves  the  public  to  see  that  they 
have  Waters’  Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of 
Chancery  proceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited 
the  fact  that  at  least  one  unprincipled  imitator 
did  not  use  Quinine  at  all  in  the  manufacture  of 
his  Wine.  AU  grocers  sell  Waters*  Quinine  Wine, 
at  30e.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  and  WILLIAMS, 

OaioiNAL  Makers, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  EASTCHEAP, 
LONDON. 

Agents — £.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Worcester. 


HEALTHY  DIGESTION. 

Nothing  is  so  important  to  the  human  frame  as 
healthy  digestive  organs ;  and,  when  they  are 
impaired,  the  popular  and  professional 
remedy  is 

MORSON’S  FEPSINE. 

Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes  from  28.  fid.  by  all 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON,  j 
124  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


171  L  A  Z  E  N  B  Y  and  S  O  N’  S 
X'i  •  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  bv  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  agaiust  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis-  j 
lead  the  public.— 92  wTgmore  street,  Cavendish  ' 
square  (late  fi  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.~CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  tliat  eacii  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazevby. 


wi3:zTE:Ea:E.A.x)"s 

SOLIDIFIED  SOUP  SQUARES, 

Ready  for  immediate  use,  and  most  nutritions . 
Sold  by  Grocers  and  Chemists.  Wholesale  at  8 
and  9  Lime-street  square,  £.C. 


IVrOURNINO.— Messrs  JAY  have  NEW  VOLUMES  OF  MR  MURRAY’S 
experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners  CHOICE  EDITIONS  OF  ESTABLISHED 
who  act  as  TraveUers,  so  that  In  the  event  of  WORKS, 
immediate  Mourning  being  required,  or  any  other  — 

sudden  emergency  for  Dress,  one  can  be  despatched 

to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  reedpt  of  letter,  or  Now  ready,  with  Portrait.  3  vola.,  post  •vo,  Tt. 
puSS!r.'^^*'°“‘  ®**'®“**  whatever  to  the  SSAYS  from  *  The  TIMES » :  being 

All  articles  are  marked  in  plain  figures  and  ^  Selections  from  the  Literary  l^apers  which 
charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  Goods  were  bought  have  *PPeared  In  that  Journal.  By  the  late 
for  ready  money  at  the  'Wareihoiise  in  Regent  SAMUEL  PHILLIPS. 
strMt.  ,  “Twenty  years  ago  these  eeeayt  were  publlahed, 

Messrs  JAY,  having  adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  pub-  *'“♦  — .♦k..— ».i..  ——  — n  w - ... 

lish  the  following  epitome  of  their  charges  for 
DRESSMAKING. 

8.  d. 

Making  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  . 10  6 

Making  Dress,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  Trimmings,  from .  14  6 

Making  Bodice  and  Mounting  Skirt  into 

band  .  7  g 

Making  Widow’s  Bodice,  ditto,  ditto. .  8  0 

Mounting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 
Pocket  1  0 

Mounting  ditto," dittoj^  ’Siik 

Pocket  .  2  fi 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket .  1  0 

Silk  Body  Lining  .  6  fi 

Silk  Sleeve  Lining .  8  0 

Silk  Low  Body  and  Sleeve  Li^g .  5  8 

Lawn  Body  Lining  . 1  fi 

Sleeve  Lining . .  1  o 

Silk  Facing  . . .  1  io| 

Petersham  Ribbon  for  Banding  . .  0  8 

Petersham  Waistband,  Covered  Crape  and 

Rosette  . .  2  fl 

Making  Garibaldi . . .  fi  o 

Making  Low  Bodice . . .  fi  0 

Sundries  .  1  6 

Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings  extra. 

THE  LONDON  GKNERALMOURNINO 
WAREHOUSE, 

247, 240,  and  25lB^^nt  street,  London. 


/YRNAMENTS  for  the  Drawing- 

Vy  room,  Library,  and  Dining-room,  consisting 
of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups,  Candlesticks,  Ink- 
stands,  Obelisks,  Inlaid  Tij)le8,  Paper-weights, 
Watch. stands,  Ac.,  in  Alabaster,  Marble,  Bronze, 
Derbyshire  Spar,  &c.,  can  be  had  of  J.  TENNANT, 


IVflNERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY.— 

iVl.  Elementary  CoUeotions  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science 
can  be  had  at  2, 5,  10.  20,  50,  to  1,000  guineas  each, 
of  J.  TENNANT,  140  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Mr  Tennantgives  Private  Instruction  in  Minera¬ 
logy  and  Geology. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  In  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIRMINGHA M— M anufactory  and  Show  Rooms 
Broad  street.  Established  1807. 


A  Delicate  and  Clear  Oomplezion, 

With  a  DelightAU  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SEBVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  fid.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH, 
LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


Liebig  company’s  extract 

of  MEAT.  Most  convenient,  economical, 
andfine-fiavoured  stock  for  Beef-Tea  (about  2*d. 
a  pint).  Soups,  Sauces,  and  made  dishes,  costing 
hardly  more  than  one-fourth  of  what  it  would 
when  made  of  fresh  meat ;  keeps  good  for  any 
time  even  after  jars  being  opened,  lib.  jars 
recommended,  being  relatively  the  cheapest  size. 

Now  permanently  used  in  most  households  in 
town  and  country. 

CAUTiON.-Ask  jr  LIEBIG  CQMPANY’S 
EXTRACT,  b''  .  the  only  sort  warranted 
GENUINE  '  *’ERFECT  bv  Baron  Liebig, 
the  inven*  requiring  Ms  SIGNATURE  on 
every  jar. 


“  Twenty  years  ago  these  essays  were  published, 
but,  altlioum  the  authorship  was  well  kuown  in 
literary  cirelea,  Mr  Phillips's  name  did  not  appear. 
Time  has  not  detracted  from  the  value  these 
papers.  Mr  Phillips  was  a  master  of  his  craft. 
Ilfs  style  is  clear  and  forcible ;  his  literary  tasto 
rarely  led  him  astrav ;  he  seized  by  happy  in« 
tuition  ths  salient  points  of  his  subject,  ana  con* 
veyed  in  brief  compass  a  large  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation.  The  essays  are  beautifully  printed,  and 
all  who  knew  the  author  will  rcoognlse  the  fidelity 
of  the  portrait’’— Pall  Mall. 

“These  I  brilliant  essays,  which  attracted  so 
much  attention  as  they  appeared,  are  so  well 
known  that  it  will  be  sufficient  now  to  ohro- 
nicle  this  new  edition,  handsomely  printed  with 
a  portrait  of  their  acoomplished  and  versatilo 
author.’’— Notea  and  Queries. 

Volumes  previously  Published. 

ABERCROMBIE’S  INTELLECTUAL 

POWERS.  Is.  fid. 

ABERCROMBIE’S  MORAL  FEELINGS. 

2s.  fid. 

COLERIDGE’S  TABLE-TALK.  Ss.  6d. 
DAVY’S  CONSOLATIONS  in  TRAVEL. 

DA^’S  SALMONIA.  3s.  6d. 

GIFPARD’S  DEEDS  of  NAVAL 

DARING.  S8.fid. 

HALLAM’S  (ARTHUR)  REMAINS- 

38.  6d. 

HEBER’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  8s.  6d. 

JESSE’S  GLEANINGS  in  NATURAL 

HISTORY.  38.  6d. 

LOUDON’S  INSTRUCTIONS  in  GAR- 

DENING.  3s.  fid. 

THE  REJECTED  ADDRF.SES.  By 
JAMES  and  HORACE  SMITH.  Is.  fid. 
JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


Ready  this  day.  (One  Shilling.)  No.  145. 

rpHE  C’ORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for 

J.  JANUARY,  with  Illustrations  by  George 
du  Maurier  and  S.  L.  Flldes. 

CONTIRTS : 

Story  of  the  Plebiscite.  .Told  ^  One  of  the 
7,500,000 who  vot^  “Yes.”  By  MM.  Erok- 
mann-Chatrian.  (With  an  Illustration.) 
Chapters  IV.— VI. 

Honrs  in  a  Library.  No.  IV.— Thomas  Fuller, 
liiqoet  k  la  Houpj^.— I. 

Spain :  her  Manners  and  Amnsements. 

Meteors— Seedbearing  and  otherwise. 

Quaint  Customs  in  Kw«il-Chow. 

Lord  Kilgobbln.  (With  an  Illustration.) 

ChapW  LXV.— "In  Town.” 

„  LXVI.— Atlee’s  Message. 

LXVIL— Walpole  Alone. 

„  LXVIII.— Thoughts  on  Marriage. 

„  LXIX.— At  Kilgobbin  Castle. 

„  LXX.— Atlee’s  Return. 

„  LXXI.— The  Drive. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  plaoa^ 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  147. 

FOR  JANUARY,  Price  Is. 

CONTKWTe  OF  THE  VUMBBB. 

1.— “The  strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton.’* 
By  William  Black,  Author  of  *A 
Daughter  of  Ueth.’  eto.  Chapters  I.-III. 
2.— “National  I>ebts  and  National  lYosperity.** 
By  Mlllleent  Garrett  Fawcett. 

3.— “The  Current  Street  Ballads  of  Ireland.” 
By  WllUam  Barry. 

4.— “Mr  Helps  as  an  Essayist”  By  Canon 
Kingsley.  ^  ^ 

6.— “The  Legal  Profesrion  in  America.”  By 
James  Bryce.  ^  m 

fi.— “  The  Chinese  Audience  Queetion.” 

7.—“  Christina  North.”  Chapters  VI.-VIII. 

g _ An  Ex  neriment  in  Middle  Class  Ednoation.” 

By  Miss  Sewsll.  ,  „ 

9,— “The  New  Law  Courts.  By  James  Per- 
gusson,  F.R.8. 

Volomss  I.  to  XXIV.,  handsomely  boundin cloth, 
price  7a  fid.  each,  now  ready. 


DIGESTIVE  COCOA. 

Specially  prepared  for  sufferers  from  Indigestion, 
Debility,  aud  Pulmonary  Complaints,  is  highly 
nutritious,  easily  digested,  and  palatable,  and 

adapted  for  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

Sold  in  tins  from  Is.  fid.  by  all  Chen^sts  ud 
Italian  Warehousemen,  and  by  the  Manofao- 

^'^S^ORY  and  MOORE.  H3  New  Bond  street, 
London,  W. 


rgiiw  ifT  ii  rri  I 


Booksellers,  Newsagents,  and  at  all 
Station!. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  fid.  per  copy ;  or  6a.  annually, 

LAVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhwitive  Review  ot 
the  British  and  Foreira  Stock  and  Md 

Money  MarksU,  fco.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 

Threadneedle  street,  London,  E.C. 


.  / 


•  r 
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THE  EXAMINER,  DECEMBER  23,  1871 


13  Great  MARLBORoron  street. 


TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

ARP'S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’ 

NEW  WORKS. 


PBAIRIE  FARMS  and  PRAIRIE 

FOLK.  By  PARKER  GILLMORK 
(“Ubique”),  Author  of  ‘A  Hunter's  Adven¬ 
tures  in  the  Great  West,’  Ac.  2  rols..  with 
Illustrations,  21s. 

“  This  work  is  the  very  best  of  its  class  that  Mr 
Gillmore  has  yet  written.”— Messenger. 

QUEER  CHARLOTTE  ISLANDS;  a 

Narrative  of  Discovery  and  Adventure  in 
the  North  Pacific.  By  FRANCIS  POOLE 

C. K.  Edited  br  JOHN  W.  LYNDON.  1 
vol.,  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  ISs. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  about  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  power  ol  endurance  with 
which  Mr  Poole  is  gifted,  and  much  of  his  b<Mk 
is  very  exciting  reading.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  LITERARY  LIFE  of  the  REV. 

WILLIAM  HARNESS,  Vicar  of  All  Saints, 
Knightsbridge,  and  Prebendary  of  St  Paul’s 
By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L’ESTRANGE.  I  vol.. 
8vo,  15s. 

"  The  book  is  a  pleasant  book,  and  will  be  found 
excellent  reading.^’— Athensum. 

The  CITIES  of  the  NATIONS 

FELL.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN  GUMMING, 

D. D.  SxcoND  Edition.  1  vol.,  Os. 


Contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Pri 
Reports  Dividends,  kc.  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Ba 
Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  &c. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  83  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

Established  1853. 

Bankibs:  London  and  Wbstminstbb,  Lothbuby,  London,  E.C. 


HENRY  SOTHERAN  AND  CO 


NEW,  SECOND-HAND,  AND  EXPORT  BOOKSELLERS, 

Have  always  on  Sale 

THE  BEST  LIBRARY  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  WORKS, 

THE  FINEST  GALLERIES  AND  COLLECTIONS  OF  ENGRAVINGS, 

THE  GREAT  ILLUSTRATED  .BOOKS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

WORKS  CURIOUS  FOR  THEIR  ANTIQUITY  OR  RARITY, 

BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS  IN  THE  CHOICEST  BINDINGS. 

Catalogues  Gratis  on  application. 

GEEAT  OENTKAL  BOOK  ESTABLISHMENT,  136  STEAND,  LONDON,  W.O 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

WILFRID  CHMBERHEDE.  By 

GEORGE  MACDONALD,  LL.D.  3  vols. 

A  FIRST  APPEARANCE.  By  Mrs 

EVANS  BELL.  3  vola. 

MINE  OWN  FAMILIAR  FRIEND. 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs  ALFRED  MONT¬ 
GOMERY.  3  volt. 

HANNAH.  By  the  Author  of 

‘JOHN  HALIFAX.’  2  vols. 

"A  powerful  and  well-written  novel.  The 
treatment  of  the  subject  Is  artistic  and  thoughtful, 
and  the  book  will,  no  doubt,  be  read  with  interest 
by  all  who  desire  to  be  enlightened  on  one  of  the 
great  social  problems  of  the  day.”— Poet. 

The  LADY  of  LYNDON.  By  Lady 

BLAKE,  Author  of  ‘  Claude,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

The  SYLVESTRES.  By  M.  Betham 

HOWARDS,  Author  of  •  KItt,,'  4o.  J  vol». 

A  WOMAN  in  SPITE  of  HERSELF. 

By  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON,  Author  of  ‘  Live  it 
Down.’ Ac.  3  vols.  [Just  ready. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  COASTS  OF  THE  MEDITERRANEAN, 
Ac. 

In  Two  Volumes,  post  8vo,  price  One  Guinea, 

Scenes  in  the  sunny  south,- 

including  the  Atlas  Mountains  and  the 
Oases  of  the  Sahara  in  Algeria.  By  Lieut. -Col. 
the  Hon.  C.  S.  VEREKER,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

"We  have  found  much  that  is  interesting  and 
amusing  in  these  volumes.” — Field. 

"  Two  interesting,  readable  volumes,  combining 
attractiveness  with  instruction.”— Morning  Post. 

Exhaustive  and  entertaining . The 

com^sition  throughout  of  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

"The  Author  unites  a  genuine  love  of  travel 
with  a  knowledge  of  classical  literature  and 
ancient  and  modem  history,  and  from  the  stores 
of  his  wide  reading  is  enabled  to  set  before  us 
not  only  a  picture  of  the  countries  of  North- 
Western  Africa  as  they  exist  now,  but  a  sketch 
of  their  past,  and  of  the  part  played  by  them  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  .  .*  .  His  book  is 
throughout  entertaining.” — Examiner. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Paternoster  row. -J 


THE  SIXTH  EDITION  IS  NOW  READY 


THE  LIFE  OF  OHAELES 
DICKENS. 

BY  JOHN  FORSTER. 

Vol.  I.  1612-1842. 

Demy  8vo,  with  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations 
price  128.. 

Sir  JOHN  ELIOT :  a  Biography.  By 

JOHN  FORSTER.  A  New  and  Popular 
Edition,  with  Portraits.  In  2  vols. 

[This  day. 

VOLTAIRE.  By  John  Mobley. 

Demy  8vo.  Price  14b. 

The  HIGHLANDS  of  CENTRAL 

INDIA.  Notes  on  their  Forests,  Wild  Tribes, 
Natural  History,  and  Spmrts.  By  the  late 
Capt.  J.  FORSYTH.  One  vol.,  demy  8vo, 
with  a  Map  and  Coloured  Illustrations. 
Price  183. 

"  ‘  The  Central  Highlands  of  India  ’  Is  a  very 
good  book  indeed.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  A  perusal  of  this  pleasant  narrative  will  fur¬ 
nish  the  reader  with  a  complete  account  of  the 
Central  Highlands  of  India. — Athenaeum. 


JP  Monthly.  One  Shilling. 

(The  Liberal  Thinker’s  own  Magazine ;  and  the 
only  Organ  of  the  "  higher  Pantheism.”) 

In  No.  3,  ready,  contributions  by  J.  A.  Ileraud, 
Dr  Hitchman.  Miss  Eyton,  Richard  Bedlngfleld, 


In  crown  8vo,  pp.  384,  price  fls.,  cloth, 

A  MANUAL  of  ANTHROPOLOGY, 

or  SCIENCE  of  M^VN,  based  on  Modern 
Research.  By  CHARLES  BRAY,  Author  of 
‘  The  Philosophy  of  Necessity,’  Ac. 

"  This  work  covers  a  very  wide  field.” — Lancet. 
"  Of  a  truly  interesting  character.” — Scientific 
Review. 

"  This  strange  and  clever  book.”— Land  and 
Water. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Paternoster  row. 


Dr  Hitchman.  Miss  Eyton,  Richard  Bedlngfleld, 
Hev.  T.  Headley,  Goodwyn  Barmby,  W.  Maecall, 
Dr  Sexton,  arid  J.  M'Grigor  Allan. 

BURNS,  15  Southampton  row,  W.C. 


Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling. 

The  temple  bar  magazine 

FOB  JANUARY. 

COlfTENTB : 

1.  "Good-Bye,  Sweetheart!”  By  Rboda 
Broughton,  Author  of  ‘  Cometh  up  as  a 
Flower,’  and  ‘  Red  as  a  Rose  is  She.’ 

2.  The  Talking  Animal. 

3.  In  the  House  of  Msecena  • 

George  Sydney  Smythe. 

4.  The  Marquise  de  Pompadour. 

5.  A  IMgeonat  Ilurlingham. 

8.  The  Slysterious  Sketch. 

7.  A  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

8.  Found.  A  Poem.  «  o  ^ 

9.  Political  and  Social  Upheaval.  By  S.  G.  O- 

10.  The  Forest  King.  By  John  Sheehan. 

11.  The  I>eceased  Wifee  Sister.  By  Sydney 
Mostyn.  Chaps.  V .  to  IX. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


Periodicals  to  be  taken  in  by  all  who  are  interested 
In  Scientific 


rpHE  BOY’S  OWN  BOOK  :  a  com- 

J-  plete  Encyclimsedia  of  Sports  and  Pastimes. 
New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  including  Velocipedes, 
La  Crosse,  Ac.,  with  more  than  600  Illustrations 
and  Ten  Vignette  Titles  printed  in  gold. 

"More  truly  than  ever  the  lawgiver  of  the 
playnround.” — Sun. 

"  There  has  never  been  a  better  book  than  this 
for  boys.’’-  Art  Journal. 

"  Mr  Lockwood's  ‘  Boy’s  Own  Book’  is  the  real 
original  work  in  a  new  and  much  enlarged  form. 
To  name  it  is  to  praise  it.”— Saturday  Review. 

London  :  LOCKWOOD  and  CO.,  7  Stationers’- 
hall  court,  E.C. 


'rogress, 


POPULAR  SCIENCE  REVIEW. 

Entertaining  Articles  on  Loading  Scientific 
subjects  of  the  day,  illustrated  Reviews  of 
Books,  and  complete  summary  of  Sclent  itio 
Progress.  Quarterly,  28.  Gd. 


The  MONTHLY  MICROSCO- 

PICAL  JOURNAL.  Transactions  of  the 
R.  M.S.  and  Record  of  Histological  Re¬ 
search  at  Home  and  Abroad.  Monthly,  Is  6^ 


Now  ready  a  New  Book,  by  Mr  EDM  ARD 
LEAR. 

S/TOEE  NONSENSE  PICTUUES, 

Rhymes,  Botany,  Ac.  By  KDMAKL 
LEAR,  with  13« full-page  Illustrations  and  a  1  or 
trait  Group.  Small  4to,  fancy  boards,  price  10s.  cu 

London:  ROBERT  JOHN  BUSH,  32  Chario) 
ross,  8.W. 


M’ill  be  ready  in  a  few  days, 

A  N  AMERICAN’S  NOTIONS  OF 

JlX.  CHARLES  DICKENS,  by  J.  T.  FIELD. 
Also,  FOU  R  MONTHS  INTERCOU  RSE  WITH 
DICKENS,  by  his  Secretary. 

London:  IVILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras  lane, 
Cheapside. 


HARDWICKE’S  SCIENCE 

GOSSIP.  An  Illustrated  Medium  of  Inter¬ 
change  and  Gossip,  for  Students  and  Lovers 
of  Nature.  Monthly,  4d. 

Prospectuses  free,  on  applicaticn, 

London:  ROBERT  HARDWICKE,  192 
Piccadilly. 


London:  Printed  by  Charles  W.  Retrell,  o  Putney,  a  bis  Printing-office,  16  Little  Pnlteney  street,  in  the  Parish  of  St  Jamet,  W^tminstcr, 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Publishe  by  Roderick  Harding  Lapham,  9  Wellington  street,  Strand,  In  the  aforesaid  County.— 
Satubday,  December  23. 1871. 
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